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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


HE discussion as to what Count Caprivi meant by his 
enigmatical utterances at Dantzic has continued all the 
week. One party will have it that he pointed to some plan of 
reducing military expenditure by national agreement, which 
the German Emperor is known to have considered, and which 
the Times’ correspondent in Paris declares to be favoured by 
some French statesmen. Another party believes that the 
prediction is directed against Anarchists, who, it is reported 
and denied, are immediately to be attacked by an agree- 
ment making of explosives State monopolies. We may, 
we think, assume with certainty, that there will be no such 
agreement, if only because all the chemists in the world would 
hold it up to ridicule. Bombs can be made in secret and with 
common materials. A correspondent of our own, on the 
other hand, has convinced himself on evidence which looks 
sound, that the prophecy is entirely economical, the German 
Emperor really believing that in a few years Europe, to shield 
herself from an unbearable American and Asiatic competition, 
will be compelled to federate herself in an economic league. 
Naturally, as Free-traders, we do not see what the league is 
to do, but the Emperor probably believes in the continental 
maxim that agriculturists must have a market or society 
will go to pieces. 











Major Lugard, in a long and able letter to the Times, has 
explained the reason of Colonel Colvile’s attack on Unyoro. 
Kabarega, the chief of that country—which is, geographically, 
part of Uganda, as Wales is of England—has made himself 
the centre of the slave-raiding business, and has created 
such misery, especially in Toru, that Major Lugard built 
‘forts, and settled four thousand Soudanese soldiers to hold the 
marches against the Unyoro chief. The latter was greatly 
irritated, and when the Soudanese were withdrawn—probably, 
‘thinks Major Lugard, to meet some emergency in Uganda—he 
invaded Toru; and it has become necessary to put him down. 
—First, because, if we do not, the slave-raiding will revive; 
and, secondly, because we cannot hold the Protectorate of 
Unyoro as we do without securing the province a decent 
government. The letter is quite unanswerable; but oh! for 
an auxiliary force of five thousand men upon the Lakes, 
whose mere appearance would overcome resistance at any 
point in the Lake country. It is not our ambition, it is our 
terrible audacity in dispensing with proper means, which 
Produces all the bloodshed. 





President Cleveland has vetoed the “Silver Seignorage 
Coinage Bill.” This was passed by Congress in order to swell 
the amount of silver-currency, or rather of paper-currency 
based on silver, the Treasury having accumulated vast masses 
of the metal paid in for seignorage. The President points 
out to Congress that the effect of this policy is to increase the 
currency based on silver, which already exceeds £66,000,000 
sterling; while the gold notes, amounting to £59,000,000, are 








backed by a gold reserve of only £20,000000. He wants, 
therefore, not to deplete that reserve, but to increase it. The 
argument is clear enough, the cheaper metal pushing out the 
dearer one; but the Silver party intend to introduce at once 
a Free-Coinage Bill. They may passit, for both Republicans 
and Democrats are afraid of the Silver men, and average 
Americans have got firmly hold of the notion that the more 
coinage there is in the country the richer the people will be. 
One-third of the farmers, moreover, are mortgaged up to the 
value of their farms, and they would rather pay interest in 
depreciated silver, than in anything else. We fear the Ame- 
rican people have still to suffer heavily before they leave 
currency to the experts, as they would astronomy, and only 
insist on as little fluctuation as cin be secured. 





Parliament reassembled on Thursday after its three days’ 
holiday. Three Bills were introduced and read a first 
time,—the Equalisation of Rates Bill, the Conciliation in 
Labour Disputes Bill, and a Bill to carry out the Behring Sea 
Award. No discussion took place on any of the Bills, and even 
the usual explanatory statements were waived till the second 
readings. The House then tossed wearily in the ground-swell 
of the general discussions raised on Supply. Mr. Field raised 
the eternal question of promotion from the second division 
of the Civil Service into the first division, and tried to tie the 
hands of the Government by a general motion. His attempt 
was, however, frustrated by a combination between the two 
front benches, who realise that to let the House of Commons 
interfere in the management of the Civil Service would be to 
produce administrative chaos in six months. Next, the law 
officers’ salaries were discussed, and then quarantine and 
voluntary schools; and finally the House settled down to the 
drains at Buckingham Palace, and the Kitchen Garden at 
Windsor. 


Mr. Asquith, not being a Peer, but only a Cabinet Minister 
with ten times the patronage of any Peer, has intervened in 
the Berwickshire election in the most decided way. He has 
made a speech which almost covers the field of politics, whit- 
tling away Home-rule into local self-government under an 
“effective and omnipotent” Parliament at Westminster, 
promising Scotch Disestablishment, and justifying the hetero- 
geneous groups that together form the Gladstonian party. We 
have said enough on those subjects elsewhere, but may say 
here that Mr. Asquith relied on something else. This Govern- 
ment, he maintained, was the true friend of Labour. It had 
been the first to set an example to the private employer. It 
desired short hours, and in a short time, in all Government 
establishments, no man would be employed for a longer time 
than forty-eight hours a week. He himself had added greatly 
to the number of inspectors who prevent unsanitary condi- 
tions in dangerous trades, and his private Secretary, Mr. 
Tennant—the candidate—had done most of the work on the 
Commission appointed to investigate into the lead industry. 
He maintained, moreover, that he had fought the labourers’ 
battle about the Employers’ Liability Bill, because if it were 
really made universal and compulsory, it would greatly 
increase the precautions against accidents, which private 
arrangements would not. We should like to know why not; 
but on that matter no explanation was offered. In short, it 
is as the special friend of the working man that Mr. Asquith 
defends this Cabinet, and not as Disestablisher, Irish Home- 
ruler, or even advocate of Scotch self-rule. 


As usual, Mr. Asquith ended with a peroration which car- 
ried his hearers away. He dismissed all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fears, he said, because “ we of the Liberal party do not share 
those apprehensions. We face the future with faith and 
without fear. We believe in common-sense, in the spirit of 
justice, and in what Burke a long time ago called ‘ the inbred 
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integrity of the British people.’ 
always have been, disintegrating and revolutionary forces at 
work in society. We are not insensible to their gravity or to 
the volume and the weight which they have derived from the 
decay of faith, and the spirit of superficial knowledge, and 
the growing self-consciousness of the ignorant and suffering. 
But we believe, and history teaches us, that no political or social 
disease that has ever yet existed in the world has yielded to 
a policy of negation and reaction.” We should have said, 
as historians, that the worst of political and social diseases. 
the Jacobinism of 1793, did yield to a policy of negation and 
reaction ; but we may let that pass. Our question is, granting 
Mr. Asquith’s general principle, where is the “ common- 
sense” of confiscating funds devoted to the furtherance of 
religious and moral teaching; where is the “justice” of allowing 
Treland to rule herself and us too, and where is British “in- 
tegrity,” when it compels the urban freeholder to pay for 
improvements because he may benefit by them when his 
leases end, but leaves the shopkeeper untaxed, though he 
benefits by them twice as much, and at once? The Dukes of 
Westminster and Portland are to pay for improving Oxford 
Street, but Messrs. Marchall and Snelgrove are not. 


Mr. Courtney made an interesting speech at Bodmin on 
"Wednesday, in which he offered a carefully reasoned estimate 
of Lord Rosebery. He regarded him evidently as a great 
Opportunist, or, as he put it, “a child of circumstances.” 
“There were persons so great that they rose superior to 
circumstances, but there were other men who accepted the 
circumstances of their life, and moulded their action accord- 
ingly. Lord Rosebery was a man who accepted, recognised, 
and obeyed what appeared to be necessary.” He himself had 
heard his first speech as Premier in the Lords, and was much 
moved by his declaration as to the “predominant partner.” 
It was found however that the Irish did not like it, and 
Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh explained it away. If he 
meant what he said at Edinburgh, which was that England 
must be further converted, why did he say he was in 
complete agreement with Lord Salisbury, who undoubtedly 
did not mean that? As a matter of fact, while Mr. 
Gladstone was a Home-ruler, with a full belief that 
Home-rule would put England and Ireland right, Lord 
Rosebery was a Home-ruler only because he did not see any 
better plan. “He is a cynic, cool, self-possessed, wary.” 
That is an intelligent estimate, and will have great weight ; 
but we doubt the wariness, and suspect in Lord Rosebery 
some quality which at present only “animates the whole,” 


There are now, as there 


. YL 
ists have grown somewhat stronger. The Montgomery «i, 
tion has resulted in the return of Mr. Owen, A ag 
ruler, by a majority of 235. In 1892, My. Rendel ( 
ruler), polled 3,662 votes against Captain Mytton (Union: 
2,847,—majority, 815. moni 


On Tuesday, Mr. Courtney, speaking at Liskearg Poin 
out the recklessness and want of seriousness with which 
agitation against the House of Lords is being conde 
Gladstone’s last words in the House of Commons werg 
of attack and contumely against the other branch Of th 
Legislature. ‘“ Having intimated that the time had come ty 
extinguish the Upper House, he at once proceeded {, 
create a few fresh Peers, and to appoint as his SUCCERgoy 
member of that House.” The first question to he asked ' 
Were the Lords a very strong body ? The answer was, “> 
They did not attempt to impress their will on the legislation 
the country or to thwart the will of the people. If the Lords, 
layed or negatived legislation, it was because they felt that the 
nation had not made up its mind. When the people showa4 
that their minds were made up, the Lords at once Yielded, 
Mr. Courtney would, however, like to see the Lords vivified 
and strengthened. A Second Chamber was necessary, and th, 
Unionists were undoubtedly Second Chamber men, He would 
have as members, not merely life Peers, but aset of new Peery 
selected by the County Councils and great towns, and clectaj 
by proportional representation. 


On Tuesday the Canadian Government introduced into tp 
Dominion Parliament at Ottawa their new Tariff Bill, Th, 
measure is specially beneficial to the goods of the Mothe. 
country. In the case of a great many articles, there ap 
reductions of from 10 to 5 per cent., and in cotton goods 
the reductions are of a sweeping character. There is alg, 
lowering of the dues on plate-glass. It would, however, 
premature to imagine that Canada is going to enter upon the 
path of Free-trade. No doubt, if she had only the pluck to 
make her ports free, she would double her population and he 
wealth in ten years, and get not only the pick of the com 
trade and the lumber trade, but lay hands on a great deal of 
the carrying trade of the Atlantic. We fear, however, thi 
the bad example next door, and the hatred of direct taxation 
felt in all new countries, will prevent her taking a step at one 
so bold and so wise. 





The annual meeting of the Freeman’s Journal Company ms 
held in Dublin, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. The 
proceedings, which were exceedingly stormy, especially on the 











like the salad-maker’s onion, but which, in some moment of 
emotion, will be seen to dominate the mind. 


The miniature General Election in Scotland began on 
Monday with the contest in the Leith Burghs. Here Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson kept the seat, but by a majority diminished 
by 511 votes. The figures of Monday’s polling were: Ferguson 
(Home-ruler), 5,823; Bell (Unionist), 4,692 ;—majority, 1,131 ; 
and in 1892 they were: Ferguson, 5,738; Bell, 4,095 ;— 
majority, 1,643. The Unionist gain must not, of course, be 
exaggerated; but it shows, at any rate, that Lord Rosebery 
has not “caught-on” in Scotland. Mr. Munro-Ferguson is, 
in a special degree, Lord Rosebery’s political henchman, 
Leith is under the shadow of Dalmeny; and, lastly, Lord 
Rosebery went down to speak at Edinburgh in order to give 
his party a helping hand. If Lord Rosebery were going to 
carry Scotland with a rush and obliterate the Unionists, things 
would have gone very differently. In the case of Tuesday’s 
election, that of the Hawick Burghs, the Unionists did not 
better than in 1892, but worse by 282 votes. Here are the 
exact figures: Shaw (Home-ruler), 3,203; McLeod Fullarton 
(Unionist), 2,556 ;—majority, 647. At the General Election 
of 1892 the figures were: Shaw (Home-ruler), 3,004; Watson 
(Unionist), 2,639 ;—majority, 365. But even here the figures, 
though favourable to the Home-rulers, show no wave of 
enthusiasm for Lord Rosebery. 


‘The Berwickshire election, which took place on Thursday, 
resulted in the return of Mr. Tennant, the Home-rule candi- 
date, by a majority of 565. He polled 2,722 votes, and his 
opponent, Mr. Balfour, 2,157. In 1892, Mr. Marjoribank’s 
majority was 748. The total Home-rule poll was then 2,704, 
and the Unionist, 1,956. From these figures it is clear that 


second day—on the Tuesday the meeting broke up early owing 
to the falling in of a piece of the ceiling, an event which was, 
at the moment, characteristically attributed to dynamite- 
showed how deep is the new split in the ranks of the Anti. 
Parnellites. Mr. Sexton was in the chair, and was supported 
by Mr. Dillon and the Moderates. Against these were ranged 
Mr. Healy, who was backed by a large number of priests. 
Mr. William Murphy attacked the Dillonite management of 
tle paper, and declared that its leaders were “ hogswash.” 
Mr. Dillon, in reply, announced that he intended to resign 
the post of director, and incidentally mentioned that in 
1887 the profits of the paper were £14,000 a year. What 
they are now is not stated. Mr. Healy, who also at 
nounced his resignation, fiercely assailed Mr. Dillon for 
driving him off the board. The difference between them as 
directors was that Mr. Dillon had not a fraction in the cou- 
pany, andhe had £1,000. Mr. Healy concluded :—“ I quit this 
country to-day, the victim of as mean a conspiracy as ever mad 
was subjected to.” As a parting shot, Mr. Healy exclaimed, 
“Outside this room ‘One man, one vote’ prevails, and 20 
plutocrat can rig the jury in the box of public opinion | 
arraign these gentlemen before that jury and the country, 
and to that jury from a packed tribunal I will confidently 
appeal.” Ultimately, Mr. Healy’s name was struck off tht 
list of directors. The whole incident was very significant. 
We can hardly doubt that the split will continue to wide 
Unless he is thrown over by the Church, which is unlikely, 
we are inclined to back Mr. Healy. 


Mr. Agar Ellis gives, in the Times of Saturday last, some very 
curious testimony as to the sense of peace and content which 
is settling down on Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s resignation seems 
to have been taken very quietly. “And indeed it was tm? 








Home-rule is stationary in Berwickshire, but that the Union- 


that he should go,” was the comment of an Irish labouret. 
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Ellis says that the country is looking more well- 
he has ever seen it. “More comfort and less dirt ” 
the order of the day, and the women’s dress grows 

a sure sign of prosperity. Meantime, the internal 
OP eabiie to neutralise the old racial and class hatreds. 
split 18 r Ellis ends by noting the advantage of letting things 
Mr. Aga Ireland, and by deprecating an Evicted Tenants 


yr. Agar 
to-do than 
js, he says, 


alone Bi ig be sure Ireland will get that? We should not 
epnesea d if an imperative, and of course unlooked-for, 


Dissolution intervened to prevent that Bill from being more 
than introduced. 
The Times of Tuesday gives an abstract of a very curious 
» de lot which M. Cabart-Danneville recently pre- 
sented to the French Chamber of Deputies. This Bill, which pro- 
oses to make better provision for the coast defences of France, 
remarkable as the first State paper which openly contem- 
Jates war between England and France. Still more remark- 
ableis the fact that it contemplates the invasion of France by an 
English army. The Cotentin Peninsula—that blant headland 
between Normandy and Brittany, at the end of which is 
Cherbourg—is the point at which an English attack is 
dreaded, for the possessor of the Cotentin would be able to 
threaten the French capital. The authors of the Bill assume 
that our vieille rancune against France “cannot but incite us 
to join the Triple Alliance” and to seize on the Cotentin 
and make it a new Gibraltar. In spite of the smallness of 
our Army—it is only an Imperial police—and its multitude 
of duties, it is assumed that we shall be able on the instant 
to throw 60,000 men, with 5,000 horses and 240 guns, into the 
(otentin. We wish we could take so sanguine a view of the 
‘ability of our War Office to send out such a force on the 
eleventh day after the declaration of war. To be prepared 
for this emergency, the Bill proposes to build forts and make 
strategic railways on a grand scale. No doubt, if the French 
tried to invade us and failed, we should try to strike back ; 
but the idea of sending 60,000 men into the Cotentin is 
absurd. The proposition de loi declares that “les Anglais sont 
jingoistes comme on nous reproche d’étre chauvins,”—~a curious 
example of how a word invented by the “lion comique” of a 
music-hall may run round the world. 


osttio 


There are treasures of ancient knowledge to be dis- 
covered yet. Almost every excavation in Egypt yields papyri, 
and the Greek antiquarians have recently dug up a hymn to 
Apollo, with its musical notation so far perfect that a Parisian 
composer has been able to reconstruct the melody. “It is,” 
writes the Athens correspondent of the Times, “in a minor 
key, and in peculiar time, with five crotchets to the bar. It 
was sung before the King of Greece on Thursday, and the 
effect, though strange, was exceedingly pleasing,” the whole 
composition having “ much of the dignity of the finest German 
chorales.” There can be little doubt that the Greeks, with 
their acute senses, had as fine music as their instruments 
would admit, and it is a little inexplicable that the tradition 
of it should have so entirely died away, unless, indeed, it is 
still concealed under the earlier Roman chants. That a 
literature should perish is intelligible, but the music of songs 
should be handed down as long as humanity lasts. 


The newspapers are publishing a strange story about a 
treasure of which the Indian Government is in search. A 
private who died recently at Wandsworth, confessed, on his 
death-bed, that after the storm of Mandelay he and a comrade 
entered the King’s palace, stumbled on the regalia, the jewels 
on which are of immense value, and carried them off, but 
getting frightened, buried them outside the palace grounds. 
For some reason unexplained, they made no further effort to 
get the jewels or to sell their secret in Rangoon, but came 
home leaving the property there. The comrade, who is still 
alive, confirms this story, and after bargaining for a moderate 
reward, has gone to Rangoon, with the consent of Lord 
Kimberley, to show the Chief Commissioner the spot. The 
Story is possible, for things stranger still did happen in the 
sack of the Winter Palace near Pekin; but there are two 
reasons for distrusting it. If the story is true, what is the 
India Office about in letting the story get out before the 
soldier has arrived? Every detail is in Mandelay by this 
time, and native detectives are a sharp race. And what was 
Theebaw’s sister-Queen doing all that while? She carried 
off, it was said, all the jewels she could get; and why should 
she forget the most valuable of them all? Still, the Com- 


missioner may find some valuable rubies, which, as part to 
the regalia, did not, we imagine, belong to the Army prize- 
agents, though that point has never been quite decided. Lord 
Dalhousie sent the Koh-i-noor to the Queen, it is true; but 
then nobody ever questioned Lord Dalhousie’s acts, or cavilled 
at them. 


There can be little doubt that the increasing consciousness 
which accompanies civilisation increases greatly the tendency 
to suicide. A sort of epidemic of the crime is raging here, 
the immediate causes usually being fear of poverty, jealousy, 
or what is called in the newspaper reports, “ love,”—that is, a 
feverish selfishness generated by desire. The regular course, 
in fact, now is, if a man cannot win the girl he wants, to shoot 
her, andthen shoot himself. The law seems to have no effect 
whatever, and juries begin to shrink from affixing even the 
stigma of insanity to the act. They return as a verdict, in 
the clearest cases, “ Found drowned.” In Austria also, sup- 
posed to be one of the happiest countries in the world, and 
certainly inhabited by a cheerful people, the number of 
suicides is extraordinary. It has increased for three years, 
and in 1892 rose to 1,005,—that is to say, a whole regiment 
of men and women pnt themselves to death rather than 
bear trouble any. longer. The world is gaining in some moral 
qualities, but the capacity of endurance is dwindling, and that 
is no light loss to be reckoned on the per contra side. 








Mr. W. Mather, M.P., head of the great enzineering firm 
of Mather and Platt, Salford, reports to‘the employers in his 
trade the result of an experiment carefully carried on for a 
whole year in the reduction of hours. His firm used to work 
fifty-three hours a week, but reduced the time to forty-eight 
hours, the reduction being so arranged that the men always 
breakfasted before beginning their labour. There was no 
reduction of wages, and great care was taken to avoid pay- 
ment for “overtime.” The result was in every way satis- 
factory. The loss in wages, only 0'4 per cent., was precisely 
made up by the economy in gas, fuel, lubricants, and wear 
and tear of machinery. The men were more punctual, the 
average of lost time was lower, and the output was as 
great as before, even the piece-workers showing an increased 
energy. Mr. Mather does not believe that any “spurt” 
was put on, and his firm intend, as a result of the experi- 
ment, which was made in a year of great depression, to make 
the reduced time part of their permanent arrangements. It 
is on the result of Mr. Mather’s experiment that the Govern- 
ment has introduced the forty-eight-hour week at Woolwich 
and other factories. Mr. Mather, it should be added, agrees 
with the Unions in their dislike of overtime, but is opposed 
to the settlement of hours by legislation. They should, be 
says, be settled in each trade by arrangement, except in some 
unhealthy trades, asa rigid rule passed by a Parliament which 
is intent on votes, could never be made to work. His total 
conclusion therefore is, that forty-eight hours a week is the 
beneficial limit, and that the men should insist on it, not the 
legislature. That is, we are convinced, the right view. 





We are always being called on to pity somebody, and now 
it is the eldest sons of Peers who raise the melancholy wail. 
Lord Wolmer, Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. Curzon, all heirs to 
Peerages, complain in the Nineteenth Century that they are all 
liable to the political guillotine, which nearly sent Mr. Pitt to 
the House of Lords, snapped the career of Lord Althorp, 
sent Lord Hartington out of the House of Commons, and 
keeps Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery out of their proper 
places. They desire, therefore, that every eldest son who 
inherits a Peerage should be allowed to decide, either for one 
Parliament or for life, whether he will accept it or continue 
to sit in the House of Commons. As we have repeatedly 
defended their plea, we need say nothing about it except that 
they have missed their strongest argument. What earthly 
right, on democratic principles, has the Legislature to tell 
a body of electors that it shall not elect a particular man? 
The choice of the people ought to be a full qualification; and 
if Lambeth to-morrow likes to send up the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, as it very probably would like, the Archbishop is 
the rightful representative. How the members who fought 
for Mr. Bradlaugh, while he was disqualified by law, get 
out of that argument, we are unable even to imagine. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 








New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 99%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— ee 


ARE THE IRISHMEN DIDDLED ? 
* i oe you’ve been diddled!” That, Lady Granville 


tells us in her letters from Paris, was the answer 
made by a plain-speaking Englishman to a lady who 
recounted the result of her bargainings in the Palais 
Royal. “ They’ve been diddled, most thoroughly diddled! ” 
is what the plain man is forced to say when he considers 
the upshot of the negotiations between the Nationalists 
and the new Government in regard to the Evicted Tenants 
Bill and the course of legislation. We have heard a great 
deal of talix about the discomfiture encountered by a slow- 
witted people in their efforts to govern a quick-witted one, 
but by the aid of their “ pawky” Scotch leader, the former 
have for the moment at any rate, redressed the balance. 
Lord Rosebery and the Gladstonians may say, like the 
clergyman’s gardener and general factotum in Charles 
Keane’s inimitable picture: “They’ve often had the 
better of we before, but we’ve a’done they to a turn this 
time!” The Ministry have bought the continued support 
of the Anti-Parnellites, and have contrived to pay the price 
in the cheap and plentiful currency of promises which can- 
not be fulfilled. Lest we shall be accused of exaggerating, 
let us look a little closer at ord Rosebery’s “ diddling ” of 
the Irish,—‘‘a State stroke” of the most consummate 
kind. 

The Anti-Parnellites have at the present moment one 
predominant desire. Their constant preoccupation is, how 
to get an Evicted Tenants Bill passed into law. Till they 
have secured that end, and have done something for the 
wounded soldiers of the Plan of Campaign, they can know 
neither rest nor peace. Read any of the speeches made by 
the leaders in the country districts, and it will be seen that 
the one object is to discover some plausible apology and 
explanation for the fact that the evicted tenants were not 
back on their holdings a year ago, and to find language 
strong enough to express the certainty that those 
tenants are not going to be deserted. These addresses 
are indeed quite painful to read, so uneasily, and 
with so much wailing, do the Anti-Parnellites turn on 
the spit of their old promises to the men who came out 
under the Plan of Campaign. When the present Session 
opened, it looked as if at last the pledges were going to 
be redeemed, and an Evicted Tenants Bill passed into law. 
Mr. Morley’s word was given, the Government were in no 
position to take a line of their own, and the fruit was 
in fact within reach. At the very last moment, however, 
the bough swung out of reach, and the Nationalists have 
been “ left,” “done,” “diddled,” and “ hocussed.” They 
may not know it yet, but that is the fact,—a fact capable of 
the clearest possible demonstration. Consider the course 
of public business, and it will be seen that not only can no 
Evicted Tenants Bill become law this year, but that such a 
measure can never even pass the House of Commons. 
First comes Supply, then the Equalisation of Rates Bill, 
then the Labour Conciliation Bill, then the Factories Bill, 
and then the motion to constitute a Scotch Grand Com- 
mittee—a motion which will be fought tooth and nail by 
the Unionist party, unless the Government agree to appoint 
an English Grand Committee, composed on similar lines. 
Next there is the Registration Bill, and hard upon its in- 
troduction must follow the most contentious Budget ever 
introduced into the House of Commons. When all this 
mountain of business has been got over, the Welsh and Irish 
parties are to scramble for first place. Let us assume that 
Sir William Harcourt will not, as in Sir John Tenniel’s 
admirable cartoon in the current number of Punch, re- 
quest Miss Erin to stand back a little, and that the 
Evicted Tenants Bill will come next after the Registration 
Bill. That is quite enough. The mere fact that the Irish 
have consented to their Bill following, not preceding, Regis- 
tration, is sufficient, and has utterly destroyed all prospect 
of its passing. And for this very good reason. The Regis- 
tration Bill means a struggle with the House of Lords over 
a question of the first magnitude, and a struggle which, 
whatever happens, must produce a Dissolution. The conflict 
with the Lords over the Registration Bill can only end in one 
of two ways. Hither there will be a deadlock, the Peers 
declaring that they will not pass the Bill unless coupled 
with Redistribution, and the Commons refusing to 


: ° a 
there will be a compromise, and a Bill for : 
Irish representation will have to be passed oat the 
the Bills for “ one man, one vote,” and the alterati With 
the voting qualification. But whichever of thee aa 
things happens, a Dissolution must be the outcome WO 
deadlock can only be put an end to by an appeal to th 
people, and one of the terms of the compromise wil] .: 
course, be instant Dissolution. The Registration Bill y: f 
in a word, plunge the country into a political whirl, 
pool, in which the Evicted Tenants Bill will disavrs 
like a twig in the Maelstrom. But perhaps it will be said 


mise that no Dissolution shall take place before ¢h 
Evicted Tenants Bill has passed the Commons and be. 
up to the Lords. If the Nationalists are relying upon fess 
such promise, they are doubly deceived. What is the an 
of promises to do things which are not in the wer 
of the promisers? Lord Rosebery cannot effectively pro- 
mise that he will not dissolve, for the very good Teagon 
that the right of Dissolution does not lie in his hands 
but in those of the Sovereign. It is quite possible 
that if the conflict between the Houses became so agnt 
as to be doing visible injury to the interests of the 
nation, and that it was clearly essential to end the matte 
one way or another, the Queen might insist on a Disgoly. 
tion. In such a case, Lord Rosebery himself woulg 
probably not be sorry to go to the country, and the inter. 
vention of a higher power would afford him a complete 
excuse for not fulfilling an understanding with the Irish, 
Depend upon it, if the quarrel between the Lords ang 
Commons takes an acute turn, a Dissolution will descend 
like the knife in the guillotine. When once the writs are 
out, all the old grievances and bargains and promises go to 
the wal!, and men have simply to consider which party they 
want to win. Even if the Irish feel themselves “ diddled,” 
as no doubt they will, they cannot vote against Home 
rule either in Ireland or in England. This the Govern. 
ment know well enough, and they would rely with 
confidence upon the obliterating effects of a Dissolution, 
The Nationalists might be sore, but if the Home-rulers 
won, that soreness would not matter. Still less would it 
be of importance if the Home-rule party went to the wall, 
We may then feel as certain as it is possible to feel certain 
in regard to politics, that the Evicted Tenants Bill will be 
drawn into the whirlpool of Dissolution which will be 
produced by the Registration Bill, and that in giving 
their assent to its postponement, the Irish have been 
“ diddled.” 


What the Irish Members ought to have done is clear 
enough. They should have insisted upon the Evicted 
Tenants Bill being put before the Registration Bill. It 
they had done that, the great measure of the Session 
would have forced the minor measure through in front of 
it. The Government will do their very utmost neither to 
dissolve nor to resign till they have passed their Registra. 
tion Bill, and thus, by putting the Evicted Tenants Bill first, 
they would have placed it out of the reach of destruction. 
It would have been hurried through at full speed, in order 
to clear the line for the Bill behind it. Its chances of 
passiug the Lords would even have been improved by 
being put first; for in spite of Lord Salisbury, the Peers 
have an objection to throwing out more than one Billa 
Session. They would have said: “ Let us amend the Bill 
as little as possible, in order to make our firm stand on 
the Registration Bill more obviously not one dictated 
by mere wanton hostility to the Government.” The fact 
that the Irish party did not perceive these things, but 
allowed themselves to be caioled into letting their Bill 
drop behind the Registration Bill, is a sign of how much 
they miss the master hand of Mr. Parnell. Lord Rosebery, 
clever as he is, would never have been able to get the 
Evicted Tenants Bill so easily and quickly out of the way, 
had the Irish been led by an astute Parliamentarial. 
As long as the Nationalists are led by a committee boiling 
over with faction, jealousy, and spite, so long will they 
have to endure, as the comment of the public,—“ Diddled 
again.” 





THE FUTURE OF PARLIAMENT. 


_ is so difficult and so exceedingly important to unde:- 
stand the view taken by the labouring classes of 
general politics, that one welcomes a little light fom 





agree to the principle of ‘one vote, one value;” or else 


anywhere. We hear constantly what they think of a 
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ne, or of the House of Lords, but 
Bill, oF gto - aay think the country should be 
we never The majority are so inarticulate, and know so 
ws ¢ the facts on which their opinions—often strong 
little 0 ought to be founded. Perhaps their | best 
, tbe whole is Mr. John Burns, who is, we 
; man who says out his own opinions, bad or 
be «eer is a genuinely representative meth who hag 
go : in governing, though it be “only 
ame Pion, x who pie Big though not always, 
qm be intelligible. We have read, therefore, with 
x his speech of Sunday at the Washington Music 
i Pattersea, on “The Future of Parliament,” and we 
hound to say that if we premise, as we are obliged 
mh him to premise, ae ny —— Phi been hays 
is view of the best possible Government is a 
pat , aie one. He spit cate politicians would call 
aoe aa or what he himself would probably describe 
7 2 ‘County Council, with powers extended over 
te holo Empire. He would have the House of Commons 
educed to five hundred Members, evidently to quicken its 
. tion; would bave elections held every three years, and 
oe universal suffrage ; and would reduce the Speaker to a 
mere figurehead,—a proposal quite new, and wholly 
opposed to the examples nd See and ming where 
kers of the representative bodies are year by year 
po more dices power, and are now certainly the 
second personages ia the State. — He would also limit the 
power of interpellation and the right of making “ absurd” 
speeches—that is, speeches, we fancy, with any in- 
dividuality in them—and would then transfer all business, 
executive as well as legislative, to permanent Committees 
of the House. Each of these would report, and though 
the House would retain its power of vetoing any proposal, 
the general rule of the majority would be to adopt the 
report sent up by a Committee which would be of its own 
opinions. The party system would also be abolished, as 
tending only “to benefit parties and factions at the 
nation’s expense,”—a remark which it is difficult to inter- 
pret, for without party, how could Committees be elected ? 
but we suppose he means only that Laer ag would be 
decided on their own merits,—an impossible suggestion 
always attractive to the amateur reformer. Lastly, all 
local questions should be relegated to local bodies, and the 
action of the House of Commons quickened in every way, 
and enfranchised in every way from rule—at least, that is, 
we presume, the meaning of the degradation of the 
Speaker. The Five Hundred divided into Committees 
would be sovereign. 

That isa proposal which it is well worth while to con- 
sider for a moment, for it has none of the vagueness which 
80 often marks the roaring declamation of local dema- 
gogues. Mr. John Burns clearly knows what he wants, 
and knows the plan, or, at least, a plan which would give 
oe too. He ure a Sovereign Convention armed with 

powers, unchecked by any Second Chamber, uncon- 
trolled even by its own President, without a responsible 
Cabinet to direct or modify its acts, working through ir- 
responsible, invisible, and as almost inevitably follows, 
co-optating Committees. Such a House would be liable 
to dismissal or modification by the electors once in three 
years, but for each term of three years it would be ab- 
solute, the sole dispenser of patronage, the sole controller 
aud organiser of the Army, the Navy, and the foreign and 
colonial policy of the country. It would be absolutely 
irresistible, for it could sweep away resistance by law; and it 
would be absolutely without check, for no one would have 
the power of Dissolution, and the Throne, which Mr. Burns 
does not mention, would either be abolished or suspended, 
or reduced to a phantom power, signing decrees as fast 
as they were issued. That such a Government, so 
ong as the factions in the House could keep from one 
anothers’ throats, would be effective in a way, we cannot 
re oe Conmation was effective, especially in 
re bot 1: ponte that i Bares dow 
aie ny cuiside the oy opinion, and ig no i 
© compel the Committees to work together. 

a eld be nothing whatever, if the House of Com- 
™ ere seized by a wave of emotion, or affected by 
“ § rumour, or even attacked with a fit of im periousness, 

Prevent it from acting instantly without “absurd ” 

or tresome interpellations, and disposing 


opinion: 
eponen on 








There would exist no vto anywhere. Its guides 
would be the irresponsible Committees, the members 
of which could not even be lynched, and its debates, 
owing to the use of the closure, which is evidently in Mr. 
John Burns’s mind, would be of the thinnest and least 
searching kind. Mr. Burns will say that excessive tyranny 
would be impossible because of the elections, and because, 
in final votes, the names would be recorded; but both 
these safeguards existed in the case of the National Con- 
vention, and existed without effect. The tyranny might 
be popular with the electors. Suppose, for example, that 
the House contained a majority of Progressives of the 
London County Council type; that it was resolved to 
carry through a grand project for the rehousing of the 
people; and that a proposal for rehousing them out of 
“betterment” were popular in the Committee. There 
would be no person responsible for the plan, there would 
be no means of forcing information on the Committee; 
the House, with its nominal Speaker, might accept the 
Report in one sitting, as the County Council often 
has done, and next morning the urban freeholders would 
wake to find their whole property swept away. The 
despotism of a King would be a joke to it, and would not 
be supported in the case of a popular measure by half so 
irresistible a force. Government by public and slow de- 
liberation as we have known it in England, would be at 
an end, and would be replaced by the Sovereignty of a 
mass-meeting, aggravated by the fact that its executive 
agents would not be persons, but invisible Committees 
which might not even respect the law, which indeed would 
be nothing but the daily will of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Burns would probably say that no tyranny has occurred 
under the London County Council, but that is simply 
because the Council is only a glorified vestry, restrained 
under sharp statutory restrictions, and with no armed 
force at its disposal. Release the Council from superiors, 
place an armed force at its disposal, make criticism of its 
proceedings contempt punishable with imprisonment, and 
give it the betterment law to settle. We venture to say 
that in ten days the value of all London freeholds would 
have sunk 30 per cent. 

Why do we discuss so mad a proposition ? Because it is 
not mad at all. Mr. Burns, who must have great ability 
for seeing the centre of a situation, has only formulised 
the ideal towards which all the extreme Radiccls are 
hastening, They do not assail the Throne, because with 
Queen Victoria on it that might cost them votes, but 
they avow their anxiety to get rid of the House of 
Lords without replacing it by any Second Chamber, 
that is, by a body which can compel debate throughout 
the country. They are already applying the Closure 
in a way never intended by its authors, so that 
clauses which are equivalent to Bills, can be passed 
without discussion. They are already willing to create 
sectional Committees—which, if they are to be of any use 
at all, will call upon the House of Commons to register 
their decisions. They are already impatient of the 
Speaker’s power, and treat the Chairman of Committees, 
and every Deputy-Speaker, except Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
whose haughty acridity cows them, with something like 
derision. They already insist that a Secretary of State 
shall regard a resolution passed by a majority as equiva- 
lent to an Act, and if they have not superseded the 
Cabinet by Committees, it is only because they see that so 
tremendous an innovation would not be popular, and 
therefore demand, as a beginning, that every first-class 
Minister shall sit in their House to listen to their talk, and 
be plagued by their interpellations. Mr. Burns, in the 
slang of the day, is a little ‘previous,’ but the more 
violent Radicals are driving straight towards his end, 
which is to concentrate all the powers of the State in 
the House of Commons, to reduce its deliberations, as 
far as may be, to mere votes; to turn the Secretaries 
of State into assiduous clerks, to make the action of 
the House of Commons too swift for deliberation or 
criticism,— even Lord Rosebery advises an immense 
quickening of its procedure,—and then, for a season, 
to work their will on the Empire. If they had a 
majority of a hundred, they would practically carry out 
Mr. Burns’s plan, and make of Parliament a Conven- 
tion, which, like every other body of the kind, would first 
do some energetic things, then rouse resistance by tyranny, 
and finally be superseded by some form of military rule 
adopted by all as a protection against the dissolution of 
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society. We are grateful to Mr. Burns, and so may the 
country be, for being so clear-sighted, so frank, and so 
entirely reckless of the consequences of his opinions. 





THE PROSPECT OF A PARTIAL DISARMAMENT. 


E wonder how much truth there is in the rumour 
which has suddenly spread throughout the Con- 
tinent, that the Great Powers are secretly discussing the 
possibility of some arrangements which would secure an 
enduring peace. There may be some, for it will be 
observed that the rumour does not point to the extinction 
of war or the disbandment of armies, or any other dreamy 
project of philanthropists, but to an arrangement to be 
made by Courts and diplomatists, under which, as under 
any other treaty, war should be made less probable and 
the preparation for it less burdensome to the nations. 
Moreover, it is certain that the Kings and statesmen who 
on executive questions still govern the world, are all in 
favour of peace, and all fretting greatly under the 
enormous outlay which the present situation demands. It 
is not only that the Great War before them alarms them 
as being too big for mortal hands to manage with 
any confidence, but that they are afraid of the new 
Anarchical spirit rising among their populations, that they 
want to secure society by making the discontented 
happier, and that there is no money available for 
anything of the sort. Two of the great States at 
least, Germany and Italy, know that their very unity 
is endangered by the excessive military demands, while a 
third, France, knows that the extent of her tether in peace- 
time is very nearly reached. The limit of taxation has not 
been reached, but the limit compatible with quiet collection. 
People hardly notice how bare the Treasuries of Europe 
have grown for any purpose except keeping the huge 
machinery going, and underrate grievously, we are con- 
vinced, the annoyance and alarm of statesmen about it. 
The old impression that immense expenditure, however 
burdensome to subjects, was always agreeable to rulers, if 
it was ever true, is certainly not true now. From the Czar 
downwards, they would all take off taxes if they could, and 
they watch the manner in which the burdens accumulate 
with a perplexity and dismay which gives their Chancellors 
of the Exchequer a very hard time of it. We believe that 
at this moment if any one Sovereign proposed any reason- 
able scheme for postponing the Great War for a definite 
term of years, or for reducing the expense of armaments 
by one-third, the others would study it carefully, and with 
a wish that it might be possible te accept it. This includes, 
for the first time, even Russia, where the ruler is éner- 
getically determined on peace; and such a scheme, there- 
fore, if devised, and especially if devised by the German 
Emperor, might easily come within the range of practical 
politics. That is to say, the scheme might fail; but it 
would be as systematically and favourably studied as any 
scheme for a commercial treaty or a rectification of 
Colonial boundaries. Experts would be consulted, diplo- 
matists would be warned that business was intended, and 
the Sovereigns themselves would signify that failure 
meant for those who caused it permanent disfavour. 

So far, we are entirely with the sanguine, who, be it 
observed, are buying the stocks of first-class States with 
a steadiness which looks as if their faith was real; but 
the unsettled question still remains. Is there, or is there 
not, a scheme under which, if the statesmen of Europe 
were reasonably willing, the results desired would be suffi- 
ciently attained ? The natural one, the one in accordance 
with precedent, the one most likely to attract diplomatists, 
would be a treaty avowedly and openly declaring a truce 
for ten years, and withdrawing all but necessary troops 
two hundred miles from the frontier of each State. There 
seems no reason why such a truce should not be kept; it 
involves no interference with the internal government of 
any country; and it would permit in each of certain very 
considerable reductions,—the suspension, in fact, of the 
entire outlay, now so great, which is expended not to 
secure either the existence of armies or their train- 
ing, but their rapid mobilisation. For nine years, at 
least, if the treaty were believed in, those special ex- 
penditures would not be needed, to the immense relief of 
all Treasuries, and especially of the Russian and Italian. 
The truce would be popular in all countries, and as 
statesmen have long ago adopted the advice to “take 
short views,” would relieve them of much of their per- 


plexity, and all their carefully su : 
war should come rather than the ee 
kept so seething with discontent. But wonkd: th should he 
believed in? We really do not see why it sh Hilee A. 
or why nations should not be ashamed of pala. @ of by 
a subject as well as any other. There wou] neny OD sue 
the moncy difficulty in the way of sudden maha 
You must, if you mean war, have certain sede lisatio, 
huge abundance ; the nations see each others’ : 7 
very clearly, and no nation, even now, is pre wel ee 
war all alone. There would, in fact, be suffivient to goty 
and it is the possibility of an absence of bi, 
which now retains such a frightful masg ai 
round the colours, and renders it neceggg e 
almost all arrangements for reserves on the f mn 
footing. We are never sanguine, as our readers - ed 
to the possibility of extinguishing war or even pre my 
it, but we honestly think that if the Czar signa hie 
agreement and lived, and the German Emperor fi. . 
and lived, and M. Carnot signed it and reosieed tat 
term of office, it would keep Europe quiet and pr e 
tively free to do her proper business for nine or tan 
during which her great powers of accumulation would 
in better working order. We have not mentioned Avs; 
and Italy because we want to narrow the diacuss at 
because those two Powers would accept any peace wid 
certain rapture. : bin 
But would that be sufficient? Certainly not. [% gy, 
Europe fair play for her industrial faculty, and to ” 
the nations turning-room for internal industrial vine 
ment, she needs a twenty years’ truce—for example a 
cannot do her canalisatior or the transmutation of her 
railways into systems of electric traction under ten years 
—and she needs also a reduction of her military expen. 
ture by one-third. The former demand, we should » 
will not be granted. The Courts will not sign too long 
truce to begin with, nor will the Armies approve it, nor 
it expedient to anticipate the future for so long a tine 
We do not know what the circumstances will be in 19]; 
and we do know that if circumstances change violently th 
respect felt for treaties changes with them. The my 
hardly feels bound by his childhood’s promises, and , 
furious democracy, eager for war, would be very litth 
restrained by the pledges exchanged between & parcel of 
old gentlemen, whom it might be the custom of th 
majorities, as it was the custom of Mr. Cobden, to despise 
We should distrust a truce for twenty years very deeply, 
while acknowledging the immense value it would have fur 
industrial Europe, for the settlement of the handicratt. 
men’s claim to be more comfortable, and for the partial 
settlement of the great operation now in progress,—th 
reduction of Africa under the educative discipline of th 
whites. The second demand may, however, be granted in 
great part. The great hope of a reduction of expenditer 
lies in the reduction of the term of service, and that isa 
matter only for experts. As far, however, as we hare 
gathered the evidence, the Staffs of Germany and Frane 
think it possible—as, we may remark, General Hay did- 
to make up by intensity of teaching for want of time; t 
use a cramming process, in fact, upon soldiers, and thus 
render fifteen months with the colours a sufficiest 
period of instruction. The Austrian Staff would desires 
longer period for their Slav soldiers, but would yieldt 
the Imperial will; the Italian Staff would grumble loutly 
that the educational effect of military life would & 
seriously impaired ; and the Russian Staff would refux 
point-blank, unless their term was extended to five years 
We are not sure, however, that compromises on that 
subject, based upon the immense distances of Russia, at 
impossible, and if they could be arranged, the road outé 
the impasse would be tolerably clear. The Treaty—oftw 
clauses, one decreeing a Truce of God for ten years, and the 
other fixing the drill-time of each European nation—W 
become possible, and would, we have little doubt, reliet 
the Continent from the immediate and well-nigh despers 
pressure of the situation. There would be difficulties 
numerable, of course, difficulties about employment fort 
officers, difficulties about the supply of non-commission 
officers, difficulties about the cavalry and scientific sermes 
but the treaty once made and the Sovereigns pledged, the 
Staffs would soon see that those difficulties disappeared. 
It is all a dream, our professional readers will say. It 
may be so, and doubtless there are many better schem# 
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facts we feel assured. One is that, for 
fis; Oa modern history, methods of reducing 
i ies are being anxiously studied by the Conti- 
the  riogs and statesmen, and the other is that 
penta will be accomplished except by the most 
pothité roposals. It is of no use to declaim on the 
definite Pe Peace and the sufferings of war. The great 
Ne the little folk acknowledge them alike, and are 
- a raise and deplore them, but all the same they 
t F paration for war, which, and not war itself, is 
‘mediate and gigantic grievance, as a necessity to be 
ps only by plans which are not before them. They 
ole which will work, not words ; and if they can get 
oe willing, in consideration of the great gain to be 
oa «to run some measure of risk.” That isa very 
smith ’ state of mind, and for the first time since 1866, 
, be Ss to be doubtful—we can go no farther than that— 
Z sl Py partial disarmament of Europe is an impossi- 
cee It is at least quite conceivable that, as is asserted, 
6 aay Emperor is considering it, and that, aided as 
he is by the greatest experts in Europe, and by the 
nuine wish of the Russian Emperor not to go to war, he 
. surprise the world by a suggestion which, though 
hilanthropists may be dissatisfied, will, if accepted, extend 
ee present truce, and take off some of its weight. It 
isa very stupid world, but when Emperors suggest that 
too many bones are broken by bullets, it will listen. 





MR. ASQUITH IN BERWICKSHIRE. 


FTER his speech in Berwickshire, on Tuesday, Mr. 
A Asquith must be congratulated on belonging to a 
litical organisation which exactly answers to his ideal. 
What he desires, is “the greatest possible interchange 
not only of opinion, but of action,” and undoubtedly the 
groups which Sir John Tenniel has so admirably sketched 
in Punch this week, thorougbly fulfil this aspiration. 
It is more difficult to recognise that “combined and 
united pursuit of great common purposes” which the 
Home Secretary also claims for the Liberal party. Such 
union as there is, is of a kind with which the unfortunate 
subscribers to voting charities are painfully familiar. A 
is quite willing to give so many votes for B’s idiots, 
provided that B will give the same number for A’s incur- 
ables. The Welsh Radicals may of course be animated 
by a heroic passion for religious equality all over the 
world, but we confess to an unworthy suspicion that they 
would be profoundly ‘indifferent to the cause of Dis- 
establishment in Scotland, were it not that Scottish votes 
are indispensable to the victory of Disestablishment in 
Wales. Mr. Asquith, we can well believe, is a convinced 
opponent of coptracting-out, but we feel sure that a great 
part of the support which the opposition to this principle 
receives from Liberals is due to a conviction that, with- 
out the Trades-Unionist vote, the prospects of many 
Liberal candidates would be greatly obscured. It is really 
Pleasant, by way of contrast, to turn to the almost 
cynical honesty of the Nationalist and the Temperance 
vote. Here, at all events, there is no pretence of a “ com- 
bined and united pursuit of great common purposes.” 
The Nationalist is ready to vote for any English or 
Scottish measure that may be brought forward, so long 
as he is convinced that he is bringing Home-rule for 
Ireland nearer. The Temperance man would make Eng- 
land a Republic or an Autocracy without regret or scruple, 
if either change promised to further the sacred cause of 
prohibition. Both these sections of the Liberal party are 
in temper Clericals of the purest water. They will vote 
for any candidate, and support any Ministry, that promises 
to serve the interests of what stands to them in place of a 
Church, Their part in the transaction is straightforward 
enough. What is not equally obvious, is the straight- 
forwardness of those languid Home-rulers or lukewarm 
emperance men, whose enthusiasm is made not for use, 
but for exchange. Mr. Sexton and Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
wnust have some trouble to keep their countenances suffi- 
ciently demure, when Mr. Asquith sees nothing in the 
action of the Liberal party to “arouse the faintest sus- 
Picion” that it is “ guilty of compromise, or of unworthy 
or paltering accommodations.” 
Yet let us be just. There was very little of paltering 
accommodation about Mr. Asquith’s references to Home- 
rule on this particular occasion. When we read that all 


that he means by the phrase is “the devolution to local 





bodies of purely local matters,” while retaining at the 
centre “an effective and an omnipotent supervising con- 
trol,” we are tempted for a moment to say,—“ Then we, too, 
are Home-rulers.” We cannot but feel, however, that one 
more thing is wanted to make our conversion complete. 
Let Mr. Asquith go over to Ireland, and talk to an Irish 
audience of the need of reserving to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment “an effective and an omnipotent supervising con- 
trol.” After making every allowance for the difference 
between English and Irish eloquence, we cannot see that 
Mr. Asquith’s definition of Home-rule has anything in 
common—we will not say with Mr. Parnell’s, or Mr. 
Redmond’s, or even with Mr. Healy’s definition, but 
with Mr. Sexton’s or Mr. Dillon’s. If local self-govern- 
ment—the “ transaction of local affairs,” the “ devolution 
to local bodies of purely local matters”—is all that the 
Irish party want, why have they called themselves 
“ Nationalists” ? Why have they insisted on an Irish 
Parliament instead of on County or Provincial Councils ? 
Why have they demanded that the local affairs of Ulster 
shall be subjected to a central body sitting at Dublin 
rather than to a local body sitting at Belfast ? Mr. Asquith 
perhaps may plead that the Nationalist Members must 
answer these questions for themselves, and that the 
Liberal Government are only pledged to the principles 
they have themselves laid down for the settlement of the 
Irish question. But in that case, why was every serious 
effort made by the Unionists to render the “ supervising 
control” of the Imperial Parliament over the Irish Par- 
liament “effective” as well as “omnipotent,” steadily 
resisted by the Government? From their own point of 
view, indeed, Ministers were quite justified in their re- 
sistance. A Home-rule Bill for Ireland which left every 
Irish Home-ruler dissatisfied would have answered no 
earthly purpose. What we complain of is that Mr. 
Asquith should be a sound Nationalist at Westminster, 
and then go down to Berwickshire and use language 
which seems borrowed from Mr. Chamberlain. 

The most conspicuous mark of an advocate of Scottish 
Disestablishment is his inveterate dislike of submitting 
the issue to the judgment of the electors. Mr. Asquith 
is so convinced that Scotland is with him on this point, 
that he will not hear of so isolating it as to ascertain with 
perfect certainty the mind of the Scottish people. If the 
Scottish Liberal Members are as convinced that the 
nation is with them as Mr. Asquith holds that they 
ought to be, they have in their own hands the 
means of imparting that conviction to others. Let 
them arrange to resign their seats, and to seek re- 
election at the hands of their constituents on this single 
issue. We should be quite content: to abide by the result, 
and we do not for a moment believe that, after such a 
triumphant demonstration that Scotland desires Disestab- 
lishment, the Lords would dream of throwing out the Bill. 
We are quite ready to admit that there may be cases in 
which the application of this summary process is not 
needed. Wales, for example, is one. Though we are no 
friends to Disestablishment in Wales, any more than we 
should be to Disestablishment in Essex or Cornwall, we do 
not doubt that a majority of Welsh voters are in favour 
of it, just as, for anything we know to the contrary, a 
majority of East Anglian or of Cornish voters may be. 
But we deny that there has been any such unmistakable 
evidence of Scotch feeling on this question as there has 
been of Welsh feeling. Indeed, Mr. Asquith in this very 
speech betrays some uncertainty on this head. He tells 
the electors of Berwickshire that if they return Mr. 
Tennant “ that will be treated both in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country as an indication ” that they are “ in 
favour of the Disestablishment of the Scottish Church.” 
But he prefaces this assurance with the remark, “I am say- 
ing what may be considered as a rather indiscreet thing.” 
Whether it was indiscreet our readers can judge for them- 
selves, but the fact that Mr. Asquith thought it so is in 
itself significant. Weuld he have thought it indiscreet to 
make a similar remark to any Welsh Liberal constituency ? 
Would he not, on the contrary, have put Disestablishment 
in the forefront of his speech, and have felt that the one 
argument which was most certain to rouse a lukewarm or 
confirm a wavering elector would be to remind him that 
the return of the Liberal candidate would be taken as an 
indication that the constftuency was in favour of Dis- 
establishment ? Perhaps this doubt in Mr. Asquith’s 
mind explains a curious sentence at the end of this part of 
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his speech. Let us, he said, when we come to deal with 
the ultimate distribution of the funds, “ avoid the mistake 
that was made in the case of Ireland, and let us see that 
they are applied, locally and parochially, to purposes with 
which the locality and the parish are concerned.” No 
wonder that there were cries of “Go on!” after such a 
statement as this. Here, indeed, is something to make 
Disestablishment popular. When once the vested interests 
of living persons have been provided for, the endowments 
of the Established Church of Scotland—her fabrics, her 
manses, her glebes, her teinds—will all be made over to 
the parish in which they are situated. There will now be 
no need for the labourer to look with alarm at the prospect 
of having no church and no minister provided for him. 
He will have—or, more accurately, he will think that he 
will have—the funds which have hitherto gone to support 
them placed at his own disposal, to be used for his own 
benefit. That is, something like an inducement to vote for 
the Liberal candidate. To have your religion paid for 1s 
something, but to have the money which has hitherto 
provided your religion made over to you to spend on 
religion if you like, but also on anything else that you 
like better, is a great deal more. It will be interesting to 
watch the progress of conversion in the Scottish electorate 
under the influence of this inspiring appeal. 





IRISH FACTIONS AND ENGLISH MINISTERS. 


yh the first blush it may appear strange that we should 
be inclined to pay special attention to Mr. Healy’s pub- 
lished views on the political situation, for his brief article in 
the New Review, on “ Parties in Ireland and the Ministry,” is 
certainly more noteworthy for what it attempts to conceal 
than for what it actually reveals. This is, however, only 
what might be expected at this crisis in the affairs of the 
English Government and the Irish Nationalists, from a 
mind so essentially astute and attorney-like as Mr. 
Healy’s. Lord Rosebery’s utterances on Home-rule came 
at a very awkward time for the Anti-Parnellite party, of 
which Mr. Healy is one of the acknowledged leaders. The 
fatal admission as to the claims of “the predominant 
partner” played directly into the hands of Mr. Red- 
mond and his eight “stalwarts.” No subsequent 


explanation on the part of the Prime Minister and his 


apologists could altogether charm away the scare. After 
the speech in the Lords, the Irish, who are quick-witted 
enough, must bave felt the full meaning of the recent 
change in the Premiership—the change from Mr. Glad- 
stone, with whom Home-rule had become almost an article 
of religious faith, to Lord Rosebery, with whom it is a 
somewhat doubtful question of political expediency. 

Mr. Healy evidently thought the time had arrived when 
he should make use of his pen with the view, it appears 
to us, of misdirecting public opinion in England. The 
chief aim of the article, under the guise of great apparent 
frankness, is to conceal from Englishmen the fact that the 
Trish Clericals are anything but a united or happy family. 
Mr. Healy, in writing of “Irish parties,” attacks Mr. Red- 
mond as the sole cause of disunion among the Nationalists. 
But is this a fact ? Is it not rather patent that, since the 
removal of Mr. Parnell, there have been serious dissen- 
sions in the Clerical party itself? What is the meaning 
of the ousting of Mr. Arthur O’Connor from the inner 
McCarthyite conclave ? How can it be urged that Mr. 
Redmond has directly anything to do with the present 
ambroglio at the Freeman office? Nor, we imagine, could it 
De seriously maintained that he is at the bottom of the pretty 
little quarrel now waging between Mr. W. O’Brien, M.P., 
and Mr. Vesey Knox, M.P., in the columns of the Cork 
Examiner. We desire to touch lightly on these Irish dissen- 
sions. It may be, as is currently rumoured, that within the 
charmed circle of the Clericals there is actually a Dillonite 
and a Healyite faction hating each other with all the ran- 
cour of sectarian bitterness. We have no wish to pry into 
the dark secrets of the Nationalists so long as they do 
mot actually call attention themselves to their internal 
disputes and bickerings. But with the facts of these 
dissensions before the public, only a most simple and 
credulous soul can accept the theory that, save for Mr. 
Redmond’s contumacy, there would now be a happy 
and united Nationalist party. That party was dissolved 
when the strong hand of Parnell was removed. That 
masterful English leader—for he was in no true sense 


so as to weld them for his own purposes j 
and independent Parliamentary rer and by ie 
as all the world knows, he became the master rath’ 
the ally of Mr. Gladstone and the bulk of the otha 
Liberal party. gli 
Mr. Healy, with an appearance of straj 
spokenness, deals with Mr. Parnell’s fame # 
1890, which, as he states, was intended to ruin th d 
stonians in the eyes of the Irish Nationalists, Mr ® Gli 
however, omits to add that but for the active inte ae 
of the Irish priests, and the unexpected death of Pr 
the Manifesto would in all probability have succeeds 
achieving this end. According to Mr. Healy, the 
crime of Mr. Redmond is his adherence to this Parnelj 
Manifesto, which insisted on the maintenance of ee 
dependent” Irish Nationalist party. Had Mr, Redm, > 
listened to the allurements of Mr. Healy and the ~ 
and merged himself and his party in the Clericals, all wn 
have gone well and smoothly. In fact, had Mr. Redmon{ 
consented to this “compromise,” as Mr, Healy i 
it, he would, we are assured, now be Lord Rosebery 
master, and the actual dictator of these realms, « Att 
. ‘ 
General Election, a great chance offered, which, ha it 
been grasped by Mr. Redmond, would have greatly 
changed the future. He was not bold enough to giy 
upon it, and it will never arise again. Had it be 
taken, Mr. Redmond would now be master of the 
Parliamentary situation, and of the Ministry to bo» 
In other words, Mr. Redmond would have found hiiael 
in the proud position now held by Mr. Healy himself_ 
or is it by Mr. Dillon? The passage we have quotaj 
is remarkably plain speaking, and, truth to tell, jay 
somewhat on our English sensibilities. It is not, 
may remark en passant, pleasant to hear, even from th 
lips of so great and commanding a man as Mr, Hal, 
that things have come to so pitiful a pass that an Irsh 
faction leader is, or might be, our lord and mast, 
The rest of Mr. Healy’s article is taken up with a lim 
and half-hearted apology for Mr. Morley as an Iris 
administrator. We are told that Mr. Morley’s has ben 
a “dual policy ’—he has striven to be loyal to the Home. 
rulers, and at the same time has aimed to convince th 
“Trish Tories ” that he is a sane anti-revolutionary adminis 
trator at Dublin Castle. It is equally plain that in penning 
this portion of the article Mr. Healy was influenced bys 
“dual policy.” While backing up Mr. Morley as fara 
he dared, Mr. Healy does not forget the existence of Mf. 
Redmond and tke Irish Daily Independent. That redoubt- 
able Parnellite organ thus deals with the statesman whom 
Mr. Healy so cautiously patronises. “ We cannot s 
any substantial difference between Proconsul Morley 
and Proconsul Balfour. Mr. Morley has indeed om 
excuse which Mr. Balfour was never able to allege fur 
himself. He may without doubt point to the vote of the 
so-called Irish party in the House of Commons.” Thisis 
certainly a home-thrust; and after reading such con- 
ments, say, in the intervals of a board meeting at the 
Freeman’s Journal, Mr. Healy may well have his mis 
givings whether he is actually master of the situation, 
and whether Mr. Redmond is utterly and irrevocably 
crushed. 
Throughout Mr. Healy’s magazine article there ar 
evident traces of his disquiet concerning the attitule 
and still more the personality, of Lord Rosebery. Tht 
new Premier is an unknown factor, and so far% 
he has declared his political views on Irish autonous, 
it is plain that Mr. Healy finds them unpalatable 
It is Lord Rosebery’s profound misfortune that b 
should not be an eye-witness from the Minister! 
benches in the House of Commons to the overwheluii: 
might of the Nationalists. It is quite a different matte 
says the disconsolate Mr. Healy, to see a play from the 
stalls and merely to read a critique of it in the mom 
ing paper. Perhaps so. But if Lord Rosebery be as 
wise as his eulogists proclaim him, there is also a grit 
advantage in his present more isolated position as 4 Peet 
Lovkers-on see most of the game. It is evident that ¥e 
are not within measurable distance of that British majonl 
of 100 required to pass Home-rule; and it is equally et 
dent that long before that dread consummation cal 
arrived at, there will be further, and perhaps fatal, fissure 
in the Nationalist parties. Mr. Healy’s article is adrolt; 
but like much adroit special pleading of its kind,# 





2a Irishman—vas able to dominate his Celtic followers, 


absolutely unconvincing. 
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anit LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


the with the greatest possible satisfaction we note that 
> ence hs begun ho advocate the adoption of light 
railways, OF rural steam-tramways, as a means of helping 
f P arnel) Wah agriculture. We have repeatedly declared in these 
Cceeded iy ot that, in cheap steam-traction along the roads, lay 
the best, perhaps the only, hope of the British farmer ; 

but we hardly dared to hope that the Times would so soon, 
om ad “iy 4 so earnestly, advocate the true way of avoiding the 
Redmon strangulation of farming by railway rates. Go where you 
he Priest, «il in the real rural England, the country five or six miles 
woul! HF som any railway station and ten from a main line, and 

ou will hear only one story: ‘It does not pay to cultivate 
aly call a land’ You reply, in bewilderment: ‘ But just look 
és at your pastures ; what splendid grass, what capital water, 
At the what shelter ! how can it not pay when London, Manchester, 

h, had i Liverpool, Birmingham, and their suburbs, will consume 
Breall any quantity of butter, milk, cream, eggs, cheese, potatoes, 
10 te and green vegetables ?’ Then comes the answer, and one 
it be which is supported by figures that you cannot challenge. 
| of the The farmer or landlord admits that the land is probably the 
Hin best dairy-land in the world, and that he can grow all the 
he things you name, and grow them well, but he ends: 
meel~ ‘What is the good of producing dairy stuff for a distant 
” uote market when the cost of getting it there would take away 
ll, jas all my profits?’ Then he explains that if he sends milk, 
20h, hg say, to London, he has first to send it in a cart to the 
. the little station on the local line. Thence it goes twelve 
+ Hea miles to the big town, say, Exeter, Bristol, or Reading, 
aa Ira and thence again up to London. From the big town the 


ai railway rates will probably be reasonable enough because 
la there is competition and a large traffic; but on the twelve 
0 Tn miles of branch line, where the company has it all its own 
gag way, the rate is almost prohibitive—only just below what 
hy it would cost the farmer to send his milk in a cart the 
pa th whole twelve miles. Here, then, we note that the milk, or 
~— whatever it is, has to bear the charge of hauling to the 
abe local station, of the rate from the local station to the 
nf J centre where competition and cheaper rates begin, and 
ih finally, the rate from the large town to London. But in 
soak, hundreds of cases this means that the farm-produce would 
‘a have to endure an absolutely intolerable burden, and the 
Bic farmer has to give up the notion of sending his milk to 
Mork one of the great centres. It is not for him to attempt 
d 0 competition with places like Normandy, Brittany, and 
Wad Denmark, which enjoy the advantages of sea-transport 
th for one-half of the journey and cheap railway transit for 
This ; the other. 
1 com: There is only one remedy for a state of things so disas- 
at the trous,—a state of things which is shrivelling-up the chief 
mis industry of the country, and making some of the best land 
ation, in the world a synonym for misery, disappointment, and 
ocably ruin, That remedy is cheaper transport for farm-produce. 
At first the farmers hoped that the Legislature would be 
im able to help them by forcing the railways to reduce their 
itude, rates. But the attempt to get rates regulated by Act of 
The Parliament and the Board of Trade, proved a complete 
ar as failure, You cannot, save in very exceptional circum- 
100, stances, dictate the price at which a man shall sell an article 
table ordoa service. The railway companies, it was soon found, 


+ he could not be forced to carry goods at what they declared, 


terial and what in all probability sometimes was, below cost- 
sine Price. Considering what the railways cost to build 
atter, and what they cost to work, it is no wonder that they 
1 the cannot bring down their rates. But now that the 


nott- farmers have found that they cannot get cheaper transport 


by legislation on railway rates, let us hope that they will 


de ai : 

set aa rR attention to other means of obtaining that in- 
Peet, Par le advantage. How can transport be cheapened 
t We ; e farmer? In two ways. By bringing steam 
orth ransport to the farmer’s doors, and so saving him the 
efi ceping of extra horses and carts “ to go to the station ;” 


ab and by building light railways which will be able to charge 
ures are a per ton for the “short hauls.” The bringing 
it ir nd Transport to the farmers’ doors is an extremely 
itis it * ant matter. In Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia, 
tithes ney difficult to be a couple of miles from 
it ie ¢ a steam-tramway, a railway, oracanal. In England 
aa Xceedingly difficult not to be five or six miles away 

ties ed means of transport but that which was in use 
ifferenc red years ago,—a horse and cart. Think of the 

bm ce it would make to the farmer if he could have a 
m-tramway passing his doors! In that case, when 










the milk had been refrigerated at the dairy it could 
be run down on a trolly to the tram at practically no 
cost. But it may be said, ‘That is all very well, but 
every farmer can’t have a tramway brought to his doors.’ 
That sounds true enough; but as a matter of fact, if 
steam-tramways were laid along the main roads, the most 
important farms would virtually have steam transport at 
their doors. The chief villages are on the main roads, 
and the chief farmhouses are in the villages. No doubt 
there are plenty of villages on the smaller roads and plenty 
of farms up roads of their own, but even these would be 
greatly benefited. The number of farms more than a mile 
from a main road cannot be very large. The best way of 
pointing out how light railways may be built and worked 
cheaply, is to note the various causes that have contributed 
to make the existing railways expensive. These are (1), 
the great expense incidental to Parliamentary proceedings ; 
(2), the method of construction, which has always been of 
a kind which would enable the line to bear the strain of 
great speed and great weight, and to ensure the maximum 
of safety to large bodies of passengers ; (3), the employ- 
ment of a very large staff to work the line. The result 
has been that railways in England cost something like 
£10,000 a mile to build. Yet it has been shown in North 
Italy that it is quite possible to build light railways 
which will do all that is wanted in the way of bring- 
ing country produce to market, and even carry pas- 
sengers at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, for £2,000 
a mile. This is the sort of price at which it would 
still pay to build railways in England. At the old price 
of £10,000 a mile no more can be built to pay. That is 
quite evident, for in spite of the fact that there are many 
hundred millions of capital clamouring for investment at 
home, there is practically nothing now done in the way of 
extensions or branch lines. The most the companies do is 
to make a loop here and there to increase the traffic facilities 
on the main line, or to save half-an-hour in time on through 
journeys. We must have cheap railways, or none at all. 
But that we have come to the end of our ability to use 
railways, we cannot believe, for we are considerably behind 
most Continental countries in the matter of railway 
extension. 

If we are to have more railways and those of cheap and 
light construction, what form should we adopt? We can 
either have them like the Irish light railways, regular 
railways, but with a narrow gauge, or steam-tramways laid 
along the existing roads. Without hesitation we give our 
vote for steam-tramways. If we try to build railways 
on the old lines, only cheaper and lighter, there is great 
danger that the old traditions of extravagance and super- 
excellence will prove too strong, and that all we shall get 
will be a slightly inferior article at only a slightly less 
cost. If, on the other hand, we have steam-tramways, we 
shall be sure of something really cheap. Besides, in the 
case of the roads, there is no need to buy land, and no 
need to make a permanent-way. No doubt a great many 
objections will be raised against this proposal, but they 
are none of them, we believe, valid. Let us try to 
answer some of them. In the first place, it will be said 
that the steam-tramways will not be able to go up and 
down hill. The answer is, that in the environs of Birming- 
ham they go up and down hill perfectly, carrying very heavy 
loads of passengers; and that what man has done, man 
can do. Next, it will be said that the horses will be 
frightened. Well, what if they are? A frightened horse 
is a much more serious affair in a crowded street than in 
a country highway, and yet no one forbids urban tram- 
ways. Depend upon it, the squire’s bays and the parsons’ 
cob will get accustomed to steam-tramways just as they 
got accustomed to steam-rollers, traction-engines, bicycles, 
and level crossings. Lastly, it will be said that they will 
look hideous, and run over children. The “hideous” 
argument is, we admit, a good one as far as it goes, 
but it is not conclusive. The lines along the road 
will show very little, and when the village Ruskin 
sees a tram-train approaching, he must sadly turn his 
head away. The running over people is not a serious 
argument. Make ten miles an hour the maximum pace in 
the open, and five through the villages, and give the tram 
a good break, and the danger is far less than that from 
a butcher’s cart. 

Before we leave the subject, we must say a word as to 
how we would encourage the laying of steam-tramways. 
To begin with, we would make the obtaining Parliamentary 
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powers unnecessary. We would empower the County 
Councils to grant the right of laying lines along the roads 
within the county, and to making the best terms they 
could for the benefit of the ratepayers. Further, we 
would even, under proper safeguards, allow counties to lay 
lines themselves, provided they did not work them 
but leased them to companies. It is all very well for a 
compact: unit like a town to work its tramways, a county 
could hardly do it with fairness to the ratepayers, unless 
perchance it was the County of Rutland. No doubt the 
great railways will at first be frightened by the notion 
of steam tramways, and may think of opposition; but, as 
a matter of fact, they need not be afraid. The steam-tram- 
ways will act as feeders to the main lines, and on the 
branch lines will probably teach the useful lesson that 
cheap fares are more lucrative than dear ones, and that 
rates which on paper seem impossible are very often in 
practice excellent business. Let us implore the farmers 
and landlords to take up the subject of rural steam-trans- 
port seriously and earnestly. If they do, they may yet 
weather the storm, and make agriculture a profitable 
industry. To get steam-tramways along the main roads 
will do them a hundred times more good than pottering 
with Protectionists or plodding with railway rates in- 
spectors. In developing cheap internal transport they 


have a real chance of escaping from a very terrible 
dilemma. If they are wise, they will seize it. 





THE STATE OF SICILY. 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
R. NAPOLEONE COLAJANNI, a Radical Member 
of the Italian Parliament, and a man long and 
familiarly acquainted with Sicily, has recently published 
at Kome a pamphlet entitled “In Sicilia,” in which he 
discusses the causes of the recent troubles in the island, 
and the conduct of the Government in relation to them. 
Dr. Colajanni is, we believe, a man who bears the reputa- 
tion of honour and veracity’; and his book, so faras it 
relates to the condition of the Sicilians—with which only 
we shall now deal—appears to us to bear internal evidence 
of a desire not to exaggerate, and of a general fairness of 
mind. We possess no knowledge of Sicily which could 
enable us to judge of the work from an independent point 
of view, and therefore it is well that the writer impresses 
us as a fair man, and that he often justifies his conclu- 
sions by reference to documents and the writings of others 
on the state of Sicily, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Signor Sonnino, the present Minister of Finance for Italy. 

The troubles in Sicily, which have attracted so much 
attention recently, are, according to our author, the 
outcome not so much of any socialistic or other political 
excitement, as of certain recent economic changes operating 
on a society afflicted with many old infirmities,—infirmities 
which seemed bearable to those accustomed to them till 
certain new sources of trouble and new strains were super- 
imposed upon them. 

The rural class in Sicily constitutes about three-fourths 
of the entire population, the rest consisting of the aristo- 
cratic classes, the “galantuomini” or “classi dirigenti,” 
which are very few in number, and the sulphur-miners. 
The sulphur-mines are found in the provinces of 
Girgenti, Caltanisetta, Catania, and Palermo, but chiefly 
in the two former. The mines are worked by the men 
who actually extract the substance, and are known as “ pic- 
conieri”; they employ youths between the ages of eight and 
twenty, who are known as “carusi,” who carry the sub- 
stance from the place where it is dug to the “ calcherono,” 
the place where the sulphur is melted and brought into 
the form of cakes. These workmen are all paid in pro- 
portion to the greater or less distance Which the sulphur 
has to be carried and the length and steepness of the 
ladder which has to be ascended. The “carusi” have been 
objects of great sympathy on the part of many visitors to 
Sicily ; and. their lot is not an easy or light one; but, 
according to our author, their woes have been exaggerated. 
They receive from 70 centesimi to 2 lire a day (28 or 29 
lire go to our pound sterling), but few receive the larger 
figure. Sometimes the “carusi” are treated with great 
harshness by their masters, the “ picconieri;” but some- 
times, on the other hand, they receive much kindness. The 
power of the latter over the former class of workers is due 
to a custom by which, when a “caruso” engages himself 


a sum of from 50 to 150 lire; and this sum must bey 
paid by the “caruso” to his master before he can leave his 
engagement. The repayment of this sum ig na; 
often difficult, and sometimes the “ caruso” breaks thin 
his customary duty, runs away from one master 
engages himself to another, leaving his old employer 
his legal rights. But these have little attraction fo, 
Sicilian “ picconiere ;” he more often resorts to the stick and 
the knife, and pursues sometimes his runaway seryant_ 
sometimes the new master, who, by the custom, hay 
become liable for the debt of his servant. Hence arige 
frequent cases of vendetta and of personal outrages, Thy 
dwellings. of these miners are said to be very miserable 
but the hours of labour are not excessive, and an eight, 
hours regulation would, it seems, have little operation jy 
the sulphur-mines of Sicily. The question whether th 
hard and early labour undertaken by these “ carusi” dogs o 
does not produce a physical degeneration has been mug 
discussed, but apparently still remains sub judice, 

As to the actual workers of the sulphur, their conditio, 
seems as bad as that of their carriers. Their wages ox), 
late between 1 lira 50 centesimi and 8 lire a day, and this 
is subject practically to a heavy deduction of from 9% ty 
50 per cent. by reason of the prevalence of the truck 
system, that is the payment of the wages not in specie byt 
in goods supplied by the masters. But what brings the 
greatest discontent into the mining district is this—that 
the price of sulphur has, for the last fifteen years, gone 
down almost incessantly, and with it the wages of the 
miners, so that they are now receiving about half only 
their former rates of wages; and there can be no doubt 
that a sudden fall from comparative comfort to actu 
poverty is more productive of disturbance and outrage, 
than a long-continued and grinding misery ; so that itis 
not wonderful that amongst the sulphur-miners there have 
been formed the combinations of workmen which ar 
known in Sicily as “ Fasci,” and that in one place at leastin 
the sulphur districts (Valguarnera), the discontent has 
shown itself in an outburst accompanied by conflagrations 
and brutal violence. 

If we turn from the condition of the sulphur-miners 
to that of the rural population, we find a great complica. 
tion. Some people write as though the land-system of 
Sicily was one and indivisible; whereas, in fact, it differs 
from province to province, from circondario to circondano, 
from commune to commune. In many parts, as in the 
province of Messina, the metayer system prevails, and in 
these districts the “ contadini” are generally the best off 
But, again, the metayer system itself varies from place to 
place ; sometimes it is applied only to certain products— 
thus it is often applied to the fields of cereals, whilst the 
vineyards and olive-yards are exempted from it. But the 
metayer system, much as it is to be esteemed, is said to 
be open to certain abuses; in many cases the landlord 
asserts a right to dip out of the common sack before its 
division, in order to recoup himself for the seed he has 
provided, and to satisfy various other customary claims, 
including sometimes that of the Madonna, or of some 
local patron saint; and in the demand for the seed, its 
said that even honourable landlords claim an addition of 
20 per cent. for the use of the grain during the year. 
Another form of contract for the holding of land is 
known as the “terzeria,” because under it the produced 
the land is divided into thirds, of which the landlord takes 
two and the tenant retains one. But in this case the 
landlord not only finds land which has lain fallow fora 
year, but has ploughed and prepared it for the crop by his 
oxen. Again, there is another form of contract known # 
“ terratico,” which is a simple letting to hire of the fam 
lands at a fixed rent, payable in produce or in money, 
according to the agreement of the parties. The “ inquill- 
naggio” is a form of contract applied to vineyards. The 
contadino, under this, hires the land for a period van 
from fifteen to twenty-nine years; he plants the vines, aul 
gives yearly a stipulated portion of the produce to 
landlord. Many of these holders of vineyards have beet 
sorely stricken by the plague of the phylloxera, which bas 
wrought fearful havoc in the province of Syracuse, al 
threatens that of Catania. ’ 
The peasantry who live and work under these various 
forms of contract on the small or middle-sized estates at 
the best off; the worst are those who live on the gt 
estates, for on them there exists a practice of subletting 





to work with a “ picconiere,” he receives from his master 


which reminds one of what used to exist in Ireland. 
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“how Intifundia the proprietor usually lets the land in 
masses to a tenant, at a rent; the tenant sublets 
p-tenants; and these, again, let it out on the 

to su : ? a U 

metayer system, or cultivate it by day labour. Upon 

this complicated agricultural system has come a severe 
depression. The breaking off of the good commercial 
yelations with France has depressed the price in Sicily 
poth of corn and of wine, its two chief products ; and other 
causes have added to it, such as the refusal of North America 
toallow the fruit ships from Sicily to enter her ports, from 
the fear of cholera. The result has been acute misery 
throughout the rural population of Sicily. Bread from 
one of the poorest communes of Sicily has been shown by 
analysis to contain 65 per cent. of inorganic matter. 
Much no doubt was hoped for when the island of Sicily 
came under the rule of the late King of Italy, and when 
the vast estates of the ecclesiastical corporations were 
withdrawn from them and sold to lay owners. But it 
appears that they were to a large extent purchased by 
reat absentee eens and = little or no yer 
the better has taken place in the management of the 
pire One of the alleviations of the life of the peasant’s 
wife was her pig. — re gee ee care, and 
herished it like an ewe lamb. ut loved as it was in its 
life, it was loved still more in its death. The best parts 
of the body were sold to the butcher for a sum which 
was the chief source of payment for the clothes of 
the family; the head, the feet, the black puddings 
furnished the materials for the one real feast of the year ; 
neighbours and friends were called in, and the day of the 
porker’s wwcowcpem a? bn ee 4 in os the year. ne 
the rural population of Sicily dwell in the towns, and are 
not distributed over the shania and lofty notions of sanita- 
tion have invaded the towns of Sicily, and the pig has been 
hunted down and driven away; and this has left an aching 
void, a sense of injury whica is said to bea real and 
important element of disturbance amongst the labouring 
pulation. 
ie there is the pastoral population, consisting of the 
men and boys who look after the herds of cattle and the 
flocks of sheep, who lead hard lives and receive little pay, 
who are little better than semi-barbarians, and are almost 
always the accomplices of the cattle-stealers and of the 
brigands. The lives of the herdsmen are especially hard. | 

They scarcely ever sleep or live under a roof either in the 

heats of summer or the snows of winter, and they revisit 

their families only three or four times in every quarter of 

a year,—a circumstance of great injury to the family morals. 

The ayy authorities of the Sicilian towns have the 
command of considerable funds, which are raised princi- 
pally by an octroi (Dazio di consumo), a health-tax. and a 
tax upon animals; and the mode in which these taxes 
have been raised, and the manner in which they have been 
expended, have raised the bitterest hostility to the local 
Parga i. minds of the contadini; and so entirely 
1s this hatred addressed to the local authorities that at 
bog ong at _— Caterina, and other places, the mobs 

at have shouted “ Down with the taxes! Down with the 
psa i ag in their processions the portraits 

€ King and the Queen. 

“As to the way,” i the present Minister of Finance, 
Signor Sonnino, “ in which the class of the ‘galantuomini’ 
have availed themselves of the communal administrations 
~ a re mg and to the injury of the ‘ contadini,’ 

L gh, in order to form some idea of it, to 
examine commune by commune the lists of taxation. In 

a general way we find the tax imposed in the heaviest way 

upon beasts of draught and burden, that is to say, prin- 

cipally on the mules and horses which are the chief 

8 oes ie. apeenae And conversely the tax is im- 

y and in Jess proportion on the cattle, that is 

pci ya na ib = ae besenee these are the 
€ landlords. In most places the peasant 

ie fae as 8 lire for a mule and 5 lire for an ass, 
rate andlord and the superior tenant pay nothing, or 

The ns ad a very small sum, for a hundred cows or oxen. 

he munal tax on beasts of draught and burden in 

Sicily amounted in 1874 to 589 557 lire, whilst the tax on 

cattle amounted to 146,493 lire.” ; 

ara surely does the injustice exist in the mode in 

dan Didemsealar at imposed, but the utmost laxity and 

eltieaion es y is i. leged to exist in the mode of their 
shmatet ol th ruth, as to the general fact of the wretched 
e administration in the island, there seems 











to be neither doubt nor dispute. Certain lords, who have, 
for example, twenty mules, return only four,—these are 
entered on the schedule, and no one takes the trouble to 
inquire into the truth of the return. An examination 
made at the instance of the Prefect of the province of 
Palermo, showed that the Syndic and the Councillors had 
not entered for taxation one-tenth of the animals which 
belonged to them, whilst certain poor wretches were 
entered for more than they possessed. If rumour is to be 
believed, Sicily is not the only part of Italy where this 
kind of thing is done. 

But if the mode of levying the local taxation is unjust, 
the method of its expenditure is said to be at least as bad. 
In the province of Caltanisetta a road has been constructed 
at the expense of the province for the sole benefit of a 
baron ; at Agira, a road has been made at the expense of 
the commune, principally for the benefit of one rich lord; 
another commune ruined itself in the construction of an 
intercommunal road; and great expenses have been in- 
curred in the construction of theatres, in festivals, in 
matters of luxury, and in various forms of display ; whilst 
the most necessary sources of outlay, like the supply of 
water and the promotion of education, are absolutely 
neglected. In such a condition of society Socialism and 
Anarchy can easily find a foothold, and preachers of 
violence willing hearers. 








WEIGHING THE CONSEQUENCES. 
F the truth were told, we suspect that not a few of those 
who have this week read the account of the plucky 
conduct of Mr. Locke, the grocer’s assistant, have asked them- 
selves the two questions, “ Should I have acted as he acted, if 
I had been in Kennington Lane on Saturday night? and if 
I had acted as he acted, should I have been justified in so 
doing?” What Mr. Locke did, was a plain and straightfor- 
ward piece of heroism, quite devoid of sentimental trappings or 
extra-sensational elements. Last Saturday night there was a 
row in a little shop in Kennington Lane caused by a drunken 
man, named Elliot or Goddard. Elliot’s wife, who was 
separated from him, had lately set up a shop. Here she was 
visited on Saturday by her husband, with the usual demand 
for more money. This was refused; and thereupon Elliot shot 
at his wife with a revolver and wounded her badly. The unfor- 
tunate woman’s screams andthe noise of the shots, drew a crowd 
round the shop. At first no one dared to face the infuriated 
man inside, who was heard shouting out, “ I’ll doit this time !” 
nor can this reluctance be wondered at, since he was known 
to be armed with a revolver, from which only two shots had 
been fired. It happened, however, that a grocer’s assistant, 
named Locke, had heard the shots, and he at once made a 
dash across the road. Elliot saw his intention, and closed the 
door. Locke thereupon resolved to do what every soldier and 
policeman knows to be one of the most difficult and nerve- 
shaking things possible. He endeavoured, unarmed, to force 
a door behind which he knew that a reckless and infuriated 
man, armed with a revolver, was waiting. The danger of the 
situation was quickly made clear to Locke, for no sooner had 
he got his foot inside the door than Elliot fired at him 
point-blank. Fortunately, however, the ball just missed him, 
shaving his cheek. Locke thereupon tried to throw himself 
upon Elliot ; but before he could do so, the latter had fired 
the last charge of the revolver into his own mouth, and fell 
dead. 

The story is in many ways a commonplace one, but it is 
very difficult to read it and not to ask oneself, “Should I 
have behaved as well as Locke?” That is, we suspect, a ques- 
tion which is capable of making most men feel uncommonly 
uncomfortable; and rightly so, fora man must either be a 
humbug, or else an altogether exceptional human being, who 
can say without the slightest qualm, “I am certain that I 
should have done as Locke did.” No doubt there are a few 
men who can feel quite confident of themselves; but the 
sincere answer of the majority of men would be, “Pray 
God I should act as well as Locke did, but I daren’t feel 
sure.” At first sight that does not seem a very satisfac- 
tory answer, but in reality it is quite sufficient. The man 
who can conscientiously say that, has said enough. Depend 
upon it, when the moment came, the desire to do the right 
thing would be sufficient to make him do the right thing. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, it is far harder for the really 
sincere man to conquer the unwillingness of the flesh in 
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the abstract than in the concrete. The presence of an actual 
and immediate need is a wonderful nerve tonic, and braces 
the wil] to action. The ordinary man shrinks far more from 
the thought of the precipice than from the precipice itself. The 
agony is suffered in the imagination, not inthe act. The right 
thing is the easiest thing to do when the case actually occurs. 
Ask any man who has behaved well in an emergency how he 
felt and how he managed to screw himself up to the point, 
and ten to one he will tell you that he did no “ screwing-up” 
of any kind. All that he felt, he will say, was that there was 
only one thing to be done,—to jump into the river, or to enter 
the house on fire, or to catch at the horse’s head, as the case 
maybe. We bave said that most men would dismiss the ques- 
tion with a painful hope that they would behave as well as Mr. 
Locke did. There is, however, a large class who would, we fear, 
look at the matter in a subtler and less straightforward way. 
They would declare that, before asking themselves whether 
they would have acted as Locke acted, they must first ask : 
“Did Locke do right? Was he justified in running the risk 
he ran,—the risk of almost certain death?” The answer to 
this, they would assert, depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances. No doubt, if Locke were a bachelor, not engaged 
to be married, and had no aged parents or young brothers 
and sisters dependent upon him, his life was his own, and he 
could do what he liked with it. If, however, he had a wife 
and children, or if from any other cause his life was of 
supreme importance to other people, he would have no right 
to risk it unduly. The most he could hope to do was to save 
a woman’s life, and very likely his death would create as much 
or more misery than hers. No doubt this argument—one 
which, to borrow a witty phrase from Mr. Stevenson, we may 
call “the invaluable British parent’ argument — sounds 
plausible enough, but in reality it is altogether sophistical. 
Once admit it, and the notion of one man Jaying down his 
life for another can be described as a piece of pure self- 
indulgence. It is all very well to say that the man who is 
not in “the invaluable British parent” position will still be 
able to sacrifice himself; but, as a matter of fact, it is 
virtually impossible to find people who have not ties of some 
sort. The isolated and detached bachelor (a sort of human 
carrion-crow) is a creature of the intellect, a purely meta- 
physical personage, who is not to be found in real life. 
Depend upon it, there is not a man, woman, or child living 
who could not, under the stimulating influence of the desire 
to avoid cold steel, persuade themselves in twenty seconds 
that it would be a great wrong to risk their lives. ‘ What 
on earth would happen to my wife and little ones?’ says 
the millionaire; ‘they have no notion of the value of money ; 
and till they have, it is my plain duty to keep alive, and 
secure them an adequate rate of interest on their invest- 
ments.’ ‘My life isn’t even insured,’ says little Timmins; 
‘and poor Augusta would simply starve!’ ‘Just after 
becoming engaged to me, my death would send Edith crazy!’ 
‘Think of my poor old father!’ ‘The business would go to 
ruin if I died, and that would mean thousands of poor families 
thrown on the streets!’ So the arguments go on till Balbus 
hervically resolves to live, in order to be “kinder than he 
has been to poor Aunt Susan;” and Caius doubts whether it 
would be fair to his creditors to put his life in jeopardy. 
‘If I die, these unfortunate men who trasted me will never 
get a halfpenny. If I live I may be able to see them paid.’ 
The truth is, if men once allow themselves to weigh the 
consequences, they are quite certain to end in proving the 
altogether exceptional value of their own lives. One man’s 
life cannot be weighed against another’s, especially when the 
owner of one of the lives holds the balance. The only pos- 
sible assumptions upon which to take action are that one life 
is as good as another; that it is the duty of the individual 
t> do his best to save the life of another human being; and 
further, that if it is a question of “my life against yours,” 
the man who plays the noble part is the man who gives the 
preference against himself. 

Of course, this must not be held to commit one to the 
absurd principle that a man must run any risk, however 
great, to save human life. We by no means hold that view. 
A man has always a perfect right to ask, “Is the risk I shall 
run greater than the chance of saving life?” If the answer 
is “Yes,” then most assuredly the man to whom the question 
presents itself has a right to say that he will not encounter 
the risk. The extreme case is that of a man who cannot 


swim watching a man drowning. It is just conceivable 
he might plunge in and effect a rescue, in spite = 
inability to swim, but no one can expect him to ron 
risk for the sake of so smalla chance. The man, tha th 
fronted with a case such as that which occurred in oy 
nington Lane, has a right to consider whether the rik; 
too great. Of course he must decide as fairly ag he cn te 
the notion that he must run the risk, whatever it is, ig oj, 
preposterous. The great thing to remember is that he n 
not try to reckon up the value of his life, and set it tes 
that of another. With such arithmetical exercises he | 
nothing to do. If the risk is one which ought to be taken 
a larrikin, it is one which should also be taken by the owner 
the most valuable life in Christendom. As to how to apprais 
the amount of risk under given circumstances, or ag to howty 
compare it with the chance of saving the life in danger, ») 
possible rules can be laid down. A man ean only ‘nleple 
matter for himself, and by instinct rather than by reagop 
“ God help us not to lean to our own side!” That is about y 
far as a man dare go in thinking in the abstract over cases ji, 
those of the Kennington Lane tragedy. Act for the hey 
when the case turns up and do not debauch your consciens 
with sophistical subtleties, is the long and short of the whok 
matter. 





INDIAN MAGIC. 


R. WALTER POLLOCK’S explanation of the grea 
Indian rope trick, as offered in the Pall Mall Gat, 
of Saturday, does not seem to us to explain much. With hi 
general theory, or apparent theory, that the Asiatic “ miracle’ 
of juggling are merely juggling tricks, akin in every way{; 
the tricks which Mr. Maskelyne performs in London, wear 
disposed to agree, and, indeed, we can ourselves explain on 
if not three, of them, often described as if they were supe. 
human. But there is a remanet, nevertheless, which is no 
completely accounted for, and among them is the trick which 
Mr. Pollock despises, and which Mr. Maskelyne, if he could 
learn the secret, would make a fortune out of. Thereis, we 
fancy, no doubt that the sentiment of awe with which Enrope, 
notwithstanding her contempt for the individual Asiatic, re. 
gards Asia asa whole, extends to her juggling tricks. Theane 
is probably a survival from days when Asia was civilised, and 
Europe was not; when the noble in Baghdad was a cultivated 
gentleman, while the noble in Aix was a fighter in badly devised 
armour, with the intellect of a peasant and the cultivation of 
modern drayman. It is moreover justified, first of all by the 
fact that all religions have come out of Asia; and secondly, 
by the accident that the Asiatic artist has been induced by 
the conditions of his trade and his contempt for what w 
consider comfort, to produce the finest results of his art, 
whatever it may be, tapestry or gold-drawing or enamelling- 
or, strange to say, even architecture—apparently without 
means. The embroiderer uses no loom; the goldsmith only 
pair of pincers and a small earthen pot, the fire in whichis 
hardly visible; the enameller works with his fingers anda 
hammer; and the architect uses a scaffolding of bambo, 
which seems as if it would support nothing, but probably 
served to build the tower of Babel. Whatever its origit, 
the awe certainly exists, and tends, about juggling as about 
everything else, to the accumulation of legend. It is assumed 
that certain feats have been performed for thousands of 
years, which is true; that they cannot be performed in 
Europe, which is imaginary; and thai in certain details they 
are miraculous, or outside natural means, which, in the presett 
state of the evidence, is pure assumption. The writer, for 
example, has seen three of the reputed miraculous tricks- 
the creation of the dwarf mango, the sitting in the air, and 
the disappearance of a living being from a basket in a place 
where trap-doors, concealed exits, or collusion, were all alike 
physically impossible. In the first case, the juggler, one of 
the hereditary caste, did undoubtedly make a leaf spring out 
of the ground; did make it grow into a dwarf mango; and 
did hand a mango from it to be eaten. It looked wonderful 
because of the apparent simplicity of the juggler; but he 
performed his feat in four processes, and between each he 
shook out his chudder, or muslin wrapper, so that it 
for an instant between the spectators and the plant. The 
writer had no doubt then, and has no doubt now, that this 
was done not to conceal anything, but to distract attentio 





momentarily ; that the first leaf, the upgrowth of leaves, the 
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dwarf mango, and the mango on it, were all of wax or other 
cavefally made imitation, and that the whole “ miracle ” was 
marvellously rapid sleight-of-hand. There was nothing in it 
at all which Mr. Maskelyne could not do; for the juggler, 
though he had no sleeves, had a turban, and the performance 
was decidedly less inexplicable than one carried through by a 
French juggler in the hall of the Hotel de la Poste at Geneva. 
This performer put a five-franc piece of the year 1865 on a 
plate, promised to replace it by any five-franc piece asked for, 
and did replace it by a five-franc piece of the First Republic 
while twenty pairs of eyes were staring at the plate. The 
writer, who held the plate and furnished the first five- 
franc piece, was certain that he had never taken his eyes 
off the coin, and was of course a mere victim to his 
foolish certainty. His attention had been distracted, as in 
the case of the mango, though by some infinitely more delicate 
method. 

In the case of the sitting in air the writer has no certainty. 
The performer, a woman, certainly seemed to defy the laws 
of gravitation, sitting two feet from the ground in open sun- 
light with her wrist on the hilt of an ordinary sword. It is 
possible, however, lightly as she was dressed, that she was 
sitting in a loop of wire attached to the sword-hilt; and she 
certainly never breathed. We believe the explanation to 
consist in a long-practised habit of holding the breath, 
which, as we have been told, lightens the body, and in some 
art of remaining absolutely motionless for a certain number 
of seconds. It was the opinion of a professional man present 
that the woman was in a trance, but there was certainly 
nothing miraculous about the feat, though it seemed at the 
moment nearly inexplicable. 

As to the third trick, the vanishing, the writer is certain. 

A juggler stepped at Madras on to the deck of a Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamer, and offered the company 
assembled, who were lounging about highly bored by the old 
method of coaling, if they would subscribe, to show them some- 
thing better than common juggling. The collection, of course, 
was forthcoming at once; he cleared a space on the deck, and 
tuld his wife to lie down. The young woman, who may have 
weighed seven stone, but more probably six, lay down, and 
her husband placed over her a shallow flat basket, with a 
handle at the back, exactly resembling the baskets used for 
vegetables in East Anglia, and called a “frail.” Then, 
with a light and graceful gesture, he took up the basket, and 
laid it down two or three feet off. The woman had vanished, 
and the audible amazement seemed deeply to gratify the 
juggler. Unfortunately the writer, essentially an awkward 
man, in stepping back stepped on to the edge of the “ frail,” 
and heard a little cry of pain. The whole thing had been a 
piece of superb acting. The young woman had learned 
to hook herself with her fingers and prehensile toes into 
the strong matwork forming the top of the frail, and the 
husband, a slight but powerful man, had learned to lift her as 
if he were lifting nothing but the basket. The writer of 
course said nothing about his awkwardness, the juggler, after 
one savage glance, said nothing either, and only two years ago 
the case was quoted as one of those only seen in India, and 
which, owing to the total absence of machinery, could not be 
explained away. 

There remain two other “miracles” at least still to be 
explained. One is the self-interment practised by some 
Brahmins, who are revered as saints in consequence. The 
writer has never seen this, but he inquired into it once very 
carefully at Benares, cross-examining, among others, the well- 
known English Pundit, Dr. Ballantyne, to whom no native 
told lies ; and he has no doubt that on two or three occasions, 
old Brahmins have descended into a prepared grave or un- 
derground cell, and have remained there for forty days at 
least without apparent means of obtaining food or drink, and 
with no arrangement for the natural evacuations. How that 
feat is performed, he has no idea. It cannot be a mere trick, 
for the whole business has been watched by Europeans, and 
it cannot be a mere case of lengthened abstinence like the 
one shown at the Aquarium and in Italy; for though, as 
medical records show, a human being can survive with- 
out food for an astonishing length of time,—a convict 
at Ipswich was more than forty days dying,—he cannot 
survive without water. He goes mad, to begin with. The 
only possible, or ratker the only probable, explanations there- 
fore are that a few Brahmins know of a drug which induces 








protracted catalepsy, a conceivable solution, or that no 
Brahmin performs the feat who cannot, like the Colonel 
Townshend of a hundred years ago, will himself into a 
cataleptic trance, and repeat this as often as his vitality 
will admit. It is a very wonderful performance, worth 
more attention than it has received, but it is a most 
infrequent one, and close scrutinysis a good deal inter- 
fered with on the part of Indians by superstitious dread, and 
on the part of Europeans by a horror of doing anything which 
either in native belief, or in reality, would lead to the experi- 
menter’s death. The sudden opening of the grave might do 
that, as well as rouse a whole district into one of those awful 
bursts of fanatical fury which no sane man or good man will 
venture to stir up. 


There remains Mr. Pollock’s case. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the Emperor Jehangeer believed he saw a Hindoo 
throw a rope into the air, run up it, and disappear into space. 
The Emperor was a distinctly able man, he was a Massulman, 
hating such tricks of the devil, and he had no conceivable 
motive for telling lies. There is no doubt either that Indians 
of high repute affirm that they have known the feat to be per- 
formed, or that here and there is an Anglo-Indian of un- 
blemished character for veracity who will testify to having seen 
the performance with his eyes. The writer never met one, 
but Mr. Walter Pollock has, and here is his account and 
explanation :— 

“One day, by the merest chance, I was fortunate enough to 
meet an Anglo-Indian who had himself seen this marvel. As he 
told the story to us it was simply staggering. He had seen the 
rope flung up, he had seen the man climb up it, he had seen both 
disappear ; that is, as he told the story, it seemed that in bright 
sunlight the rope had been flung up to the point of vanishment, 
a man had also climbed up to the point of vanishment, and the 
man and the rope were not seen again. I confess that for a 
moment such knowledge as I have of the art of conjuring deserted 
me; but I recovered myself, and putting such questions as a 
barrister's training teaches him, I arrived at these facts without 
alarming or hurting the feelings of my informant. The result of my 
questions was this. The performance did take place in the open 
air. The open air was afforded by a court-yard of exactly the 
kind described in ‘ Pickwick.’ There was a dim twilight, the 
court-yard was lighted by torches from which arose a thick smoke ; 
and my informant told me that it was impossible for those reasons 
to follow the movements of the man who climbed the rope for 
more than two-thirds of the way, and I leave the inference—it 
was obvious enough—to people who are not besotted with the 
notion of an impossible magic. Should such people have even 
doubts, I imagine that if they submit the facts to Mr. Maskelyne, 
he will confirm me in my opinion.” 


Where is the explanation? Mr. Pollock does not say or 
suggest that the rope was caught and fastened; and if it was 
not, the “ miracle” remains as inexplicable as ever. A man 
can no more go up two-thirds of a rope flung into the air, or 
for that matter two feet of it, than he could go up its whole 
length, or a mile into the heavens. Mr. Pollock forgets that 
the vanishment is not the whole of the miracle, but a bit of 
it, the first bit and biggest bit being the ascent of a rope 
without an end,—a sheer impossibility. His friend of course 
may have seen a mere trick of acrobatism, though the narrative 
does not suggest it, but it is quite certain that the Indian 
accounts indicate more than this, and that in particular, any 
one who had played such a trick on the Emperor would have 
lost his head in five minutes. If the performance was ever 
witnessed at all by anybody, some explanation different from 
that would seem to be imperative. For our own parts we do 
not believe that anybody ever saw it, and that the one or two, 
including the Emperor who thought they did, were victims of 
a suggestion transmitted to the brain by a hypnotiser, 
who had unconsciously to themselves mastered them. It 
is, however, just conceivable that there is a physical ex- 
planation. It is just possible, though most improbable, 
that one of the juggling families has discovered the secret 
of projecting a picture on a fog—a thing actually done 
here in London—and projects a picture of a man climbing 
on to a column of whitish smoke, which, with all eyes staring 
upwards, would conceal the fall of a thin rope. It is difficult 
to imagine such a discovery in native hands; but it may have 
occurred, and if it did, it would be handed down for genera- 
tions without spreading, and it would explain pretty com- 
pletely what as yet remains the least explicable of the 
“marvels of the East.” ‘They will all. we fancy, be found 
explicable in the end, the only truth about them being that 
hieratic castes with thousands of years to observe in, and a 
special genius for reading the mind, have anticipated Europe 
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in some of its recent discoverics as to the effluent influence of 
the will. None of them, B»ahmin or juggler, knows half 
what Dr. Charcot knew; but to know that much, and keep it 
secret, has given them an advantage in producing some 
illusions. 





AN AMERICAN PARADISE. 


OREST and Stream ” describes in a series of papers a 
great experiment in the preservation of wild animals and 
natural scenery by a wealthy American, Mr. Austin Corbin. The 
story of the enterprise, so far as it has yet appeared, is given in 
a connected form in the last report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington. Mr. Corbin is a“ railway king,” who owned 
@ property,on Long Island. There he amused himself by 
keeping a few deer at his home-farm, not in a park, but much 
as antelopes, elands, and bison are kept in the Queen’s stock- 
yard with the domestic cattle at Windsor. This was in 1886. 
Six years later Mr. Corbin conceived and carried out an idea 
for extending his deer-farm on a scale which a comparison 
with some of the forest areas most familiar to Englishmen, 
scarcely enables us to grasp. He bought twenty-two thousand 
acres in a compact block, and to these he subsequently added 
an adjacent territory of eight thousand acres more,and reserved 
them as a sanctuary for all such of the large game of North 
America—with the exception of bears, pumas, wolves, and 
foxes—as could be obtained to stock the ground. The area 
so reserved is larger by a quarter than the twenty-two thousand 
acres of the Forest of Dean. Windsor Forest contains barely 
fourteen thousand acres, and the New Forest alone of the 
ancient game-preserves of the Crown exceeds it in dimensions. 
But all these are forests in the proper sense,—not enclosed 
parks, the animals of which are fenced in and protected. The 
Corbin preserve is a true park, surrounded with a fence high 
enough to confine a wapiti, and strong enough to resist the 
charge of a bull bison, and entered by nine gates, each under 
the supervision of a resident warder. Contrasted with an 
English park, it differs alike in dimensions and general pur- 
pose. Here the object of the inclosure is to surround the 
mansion with a wild domain in which deer may run wild 
within certain limits, and trees reach their finest pro- 
portions without formality. The park and its contents 
are really subordinate to the daily pleasure and con- 
venience of the resident owner, though in some cases, 
notably that of Warwick Castle, small and ancient deer- 


« 


parks exist at a distance from the mansion, and form pre- | 
But this | 
inclosure of thirty-five square miles in a ring-fence must be | 


serves much in the spirit of Mr. Corbin’s forest. 


without a rival either in modern or ancient history, though 
perhaps the “ paradises ” of the Persian satraps, “ filled with 
all kinds of wild-beasts and trees,” watered by numerous 
streams and inclosed by walls—parks like that in which 
Xenophon and the Greek captains were led to expect that the 
army of the great King was lying in wait to destroy them— 
may have approached it in size. 


The modern “ paradise” lies in New Hampshire, almost | 
| feature in the landscape of the park, an experiment well 


the northernmost of the old States, on the Atlantic slope, 
between Vermont and Maine, and incloses a portion of 
the “White Mountains” and hill-lands, running northwards 
from the Alleghanies to the banks of the St. Lawrence, east 
of Montreal. It is a temperate and well wooded region, and 
water is abundant. The Park itself contains two large pools 
of twenty and thirty acres, and nearly two miles of streams, 
with timber of all sizes, and good pasture-land. Bison, beaver, 
and deer, should all find favourable conditions in such a spot. 
The work of stocking the park was doubtless made easy by 
the owner’s indifference to expense; £80,000 were laid out on 


the purchase of the land and the costly fencing alone; but | 


Mr. Corbin was fortunate in being able to obtain twenty-five 


bison from the few survivors of the wild herds to start his | 


“buffalo ranch.” Those bred in the paddocks of England 
during the last fifteen years have steadily deteriorated in size 
and stamina, the cows growing yearly more “ weedy ” and less 
prolific ; but there must be some source, not generally known, 
from which they can still be bought, though at a high price. 
Cross, the Liverpool dealer, is said to have sold ten cows two 
years ago, and those in Mr. Corbin’s preserve show a disposi- 
tion to increase and multiply. The history of the Chillingham 
and Chartley wild cattle, which, though inbred for generations, 
yemain vigorous and prolific when allowed to live their 
uatural life in parks not_a tenth of the area of that in 














which the bison now roam, gives good ground for hopin 
that the existence of the bison may now be prolon 4 
for such time as American sentiment may think 4 
preserve them. Besides the bison, the original gtoo, in 
the Corbin Park includes sixty wapiti deer, or “elk” ag th 
are called throughout North America, seventy deer, probabj 
the black-tailed deer of the Rocky Mountains, six cariboo a 
American reindeer, six of the rare prong-horned antelopes 
twelve moose, or elk proper, eighteen wild-boars, and by this 
time, it is hoped, a colony of beavers. Of these, the m, 
the antelope, and the beaver, must soon be extinct gpeo; 
unless protected by some such means as Mr. Corbin hag Chosen 
to preserve them. The cariboo seems to have migra 
beyond the extreme margin of human habitation. Though 
rapidly disappearing in the North-west, immense herds were 
seen last summer by explorers in the almost unknown “ barren 
lands,” fringing the Arctic sea, and the mouths of the Copper. 
mine and Fish rivers. The hunters employed in the capture 
of the various deer were fortunate enough to discover 
“ moose yard” in the deep snows of northern Canada, in which 
three hundred animals were collected on the area which 
they had stamped down and made safe for movement 
amidst the snow. Six of these were found isolated 
from the herd, and adroitly frightened into the deep snow, 
in which they were easily captured, the weight of the 
animals breaking through the crust of ice above, and leaving 
them helpless. These were sent with others a distance 
of two thousand miles by train in four days; but neither they 
nor any of the deer would fged while in the train, and several 
of them died either in transit or after their arrival. Twenty 
deer were also killed in a railway collision. But more thay 
two hundred animals were before long collected in what is to 
be their permanent home, and the wapiti alone have already 
doubled in number. 

The limits to be set to the increase of each species, should 
the experiment prove successful in all or most cases, will no 
doubt be matter for careful inquiry. Large as the area is at 
their disposal, the space required by wild animals is far 
larger than that which suffices for domestic creatures, The 
three acres of good land which is supposed to suffice for the 
poor man’s cow, expands to twenty-five acres of the best deer. 


| forest as the yearly keep of a single stag; and, setting the 


increased size of bison, moose, and wapiti against the better 
pasturage of the New Hampshire hills, it is probable that the 
proportion of game to acreage in Corbin Park cannot safely 
be increased beyond the limits which experience shows to be 
necessary in the forest of Blair Athole. Two of the species, 
the moose and the beaver, live entirely on the branches of 
trees. The beavers are far more destructive than the moose, 
and will soon level all the timber near the streams. A single 
family in the Island of Bute cut down one hundred and 
eighty-seven large trees in ten years, and it is not likely that 
they will be less industrious in what was once their native 


| home. Twenty thousand hawthorn-trees have been imported 


from England to be planted, not as a vast and beautifub 


worthy of the author of the enterprise, but as a hedge to 
take the place of the wire fencing which now surrounds 
the inclosure. The beavers will soon convey the thorn-trees 


| to their “ lodges,” and make an easy road for the escape of the 


rest of the colony. 

Nothing is said of the removal of human occupiers from 
this area, though it seems improbable that such favourable 
soil should be void of inhabitants, even if the exhaustion of 
the land in the old States, and the movement of the inhabitants 
westward, has been as rapid as recent observers would have 
us believe. New Hampshire is a small state; yet we hear 
no protests against the exclusion of population from an ares 
one-third of that of the New Forest. On the contrary, the 
project seems welcomed as suggesting a new employment for 
millionaires. Preservation of every kind is costly, and, as 
rule, makes no return in a case in which sentiment, and not 
prudence, suggests it. When States intervene, it is generally 
too late, and there is always a suspicion that the rights of the 
poor may in some way be interfered with, just as in the case 
of preservation by ancient land-owners, whether of game or 
trees, or streams or mountains. But though Mr. Corbin’s 
enterprise provokes no suspicion, and seems to have gratified 
American sentiment, he is evidently aware that time and 
continuity are essential for its success. The association of his 
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eae. 
gon with the fortunes of the park gives a guarantee of per- 
manence not perhaps equal to the traditions that have main- 
gained Chillingham and Chartley, but sufficient to ensure a 
fair trial for the experiment. 





IRISH SURNAMES.* 


HE publication of a Blue-book on Surnames in Ireland 
T comes with special appropriateness, in view of the recent 
reprint of Dr. Douglas Hyde’s eloquent paper on the necessity 
for de-Anglicising the Irish nation. As Dr. Hyde reminds 
us, many of the great Norman and English nobles not only 
lived like native chiefs, but took Irish names; De Bourgos 
becoming MacWilliams, MacPhilpins, MacGibbons, d&c., 
and the Birminghams, Stauntons, Prendergasts, and De 
Courcys similarly assuming Hibernian patronymics. But, 
asa set-off, in 1465, Irishmen inside the Pale were ordered by 
law to take English names, and many of the lesser families 
complied with an ordinance the renewal of which was advo- 
ated by Spenser the poet one hundred and thirty years later. 
After Aughrim and the Boyne the process went on rapidly, 
but according to Dr. Hyde—in the essay on the revival of Irish 
literature, reviewed in these pages last week—it is the last sixty 
years that has wrought the saddest havoc with Milesian names ; 
the strangest part of the business being that typical Irishmen, 
like Carleton, the novelist, should have been unable to resist 
the temptation of Anglicising their patronymics. Dr. Hyde 
knows of scores of Connaught men—O’Mulligans, O’Shana- 
hans, O’Honeens, O’Kinsellaghs and the like—who have suc- 
cumbed to this insidious craze. Even Mr. Davitt has dropped 
the Mac which properly belongs to his name; while “the Mac 
Eéchagains, instead of being all Gahagans or Geoghegans, 
have—some of them—deformed their names into the mon- 
strosity of Goggin...... Many of the O’Hagans are now 
Fagans, and even Dickens’s Fagin the Jew has not put a stop 
to the hideous transformation.” An O’Shaughnessy went to 
Maryland in the middle of the last century, and alas! all his 
twelve sons called themselves Chaunceys. Not even the fame 
of the illustrious Mr. Chauncey Depew, which has prompted 
acompatriot to say that “Cicero was the Chauncey Depew 
of Rome,” can atone for this act of treason. “In fact,” con- 
tinues Dr. Hyde, “ hundreds of thousands of Irishmen prefer 
to drop their honourable Milesian names, and call themselves 
Groggins or Duggan, or Higgins or Guthry, or any other 
beastly name, in preference to the surnames of warriors, 
saints, and poets; and the melancholy part of it is, that not 
one single word of warning or remonstrance has been raised, 
as far as] am aware, against this colossal cringing, either by 
‘the public press or public men.” 
The Blue-book, prepared with great skill and industry by 
Mr. Robert Matheson, the Assistant Registrar-General of 
Treland, though it bears out to a considerable extent the stric- 
tures of Dr. Hyde, is, at the same time, not destitute of re- 
assuring features. For example, it is a great consolation to 
find that in the list of the hundred principal Irish surnames 
taken from the Births’ Index of 1890, Murphy stands at the 
head of the list, representing an estimated number of 62,600 
persons bearing that name, or 13°3 per thousand of the 
population. Kelly and Sullivan are second and third; while 
the “beastly” Saxon monstrosity, Smith, which easily heads 
the list both in England and Scotland, only occupies the fifth 
Place in Ireland. It is only right to state that Murphy itself 
4s pronounced by the authorities to be an Anglicised form of 
MacMurrough, the old royal family of Leinster, but even in 
this corrupt form it is still redolent of the soil. And it is 
Pleasant to find in the first hundred surnames such essentially 
Milesian forms as Connor and McCarthy, Gallagher and 
Sheehan, O’Donnell and Duffy, Flanagan and Maher, Doherty 
and McDermott. In other words, most of the commonest sur- 
names in Ireland are peculiar to that country, and represent 
the names of Irish Clans and Septs. And the once brutal 
but now penitent Saxon may at least take comfort from 
the reflection that where these names have been simplified or 
otherwise altered, the owners have been responsible for 
ouch modification. Perhaps the worst instance of this 
monstrous transmographying,” as Dr. Hyde calls it, is 


furnished in Mr. Matheson’s interesting notes on the deriva- 


‘ion of surnames. For there, under the heading of “ Surnames 
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a Special Report on Surnames in Ireland. By Robert E. Matheson, Barrister- 
Due oe Registrar-( teneral, and Secretary to the General Register Office. 
n: Printed for her Majesty’s Stationery Office, by Alexander Thom. 


derived from Personal Names,” we read :— Maol is also pre- 
fixed to the names of Saints, signifying a bald or tonsured 
person who became the spiritual servant of such Saint, as 
Maol-Dubhan [Maoldun],—the servant of St.Dubhan. Angli- 
cised,—Muldoon.” And Muldoon, as we may remind our 
readers, is now become a name steeped in Transpontine and 
music-hall associations. The names of English origin which 
fall under this category are interesting, inasmuch as they 
include Roberts and Lawrence, of warlike fame; and Jame- 
son, inseparably associated with Ireland’s national beverage. 
Under a Home-rule Parliament, we may expect to see the 
illustrious “J. J.” compelled to change his name to “Shawn 
MacShamus.” The surnames derived from rank and occupa- 
tion are also worth study, inasmuch as the English section 
includes that of Sexton, which clamours for instant de- 
Anglicisation. The only difficulty in the way of such a 
step is the embarras de richesses presented by the splendid 
list of the principal ancient Celtic families compiled by 
Mr. Matheson, comprising about one hundred and forty 
in Mac and upwards of five hundred in O. We cannot 
refrain from quoting, in evidence of the magnificent sonority 
of these patronymics, the names of MacGiollamoholmoge, 
MacGulshenan, MacOiraghty, O’Dooyarma, O’ Howley, O’Quig- 
ley, O’Mulclohy, and O’Mulmoghery. Many of the names in 
this list are extinct, but a large proportion are still in evi- 
dence, and, what is more, in nearly every case the families 
bearing them are to be found in the same localities formerly 
inhabited by them,—Dohertys in Donegal, Driscolls in Cork, 
Macdermotts in Connaught, Meaghers in Tipperary, and 
O’Sullivans in Cork and Kerry. It is a notorious fact, 
already alluded to, that many of the families which have 
come to be regarded as typically Irish are of alien ex- 
traction. Thus, the Planketts are of Danish origin; the 
Burkes, Dillons, Roches, Husseys, and all the tribe of Fitz 
are Anglo-Norman; while the Mitchells are English. The 
Cornish names in Ireland are few and far between, but evi- 
dence of an extensive Welsh immigration is forthcoming 
in the fact that at the present day the name Walsh—pro- 
nounced Welsh—is to be met with in nearly every county in 
Ireland. The curious settlement of Welsh colonists in the 
Baronies of Forth and Bargy, in County Wexford, who main- 
tained their ancient manners, customs, and language for some 
four hundred years, no longer deserves the title of a “ peculiar 
people,” given to them by Mr. S. C. Hall in 1841, the Forth 
dialect having practically died out, though maay of the old 
family names—Codd, Sinnott, Rossiter, and Walsh—are still 
very common in the neighbourhood. The Huguenots were 
granted letters of naturalisation in 1674, and founded colonies 
in Dublin, Kilkenny, Portarlington, Waterford, Cork, and 
Lisburn. Many prominent and distinguished Irishmen have 
borne, and still bear, Huguenot names,—amongst whom 
mention may be made of the La Touches, Trenches, Le 
Fevres, Lefroys, and Lefanus, of the last of whom one 
may say, in the best sense, that they are Hibernis ipsis 
Hiberniores. The locus classicus for the Huguenots at the 
present day is the Townland of Deerpark, near Portarlington, 
where there are three families of Blancs, who have followed 
the trade of butchers, without intermission, for one hundred 
and fifty years. The German immigrants, who came over 
from the Palatinate of the Rhine in 1709, and settled princi- 
pally in the county of Limerick, may still be traced by their 
names—Switzer, Lodwig, Reynard, Bovanizer, Delmege, &c.— 
and their physical characteristics, in the neighbourhood of 
Pallaskenry, Court Matrix, Ballingran, and Killibeen. They 
are known as “ Palatines,” and still cling together like the 
members of a clan. The latest, and not the least significant, 
immigration has been that of the Jews, whose scanty nambers 
have been very largely swelled during the decade 1881-90, by 
the advent of newcomers from Russia and Poland. “ Most of 
these,” writes Mr. Matheson, “ have settled in Dublin, where, 
on the south side of the city, they have formed a Jewish quarter, 
and opened several synagogues.” Perhaps the explanation of 
the fluctuations in Irish nomenclature which have moved the in- 
dignation of Dr. Hyde, is to be found in the very remarkable 
figures given on p. 26 of this fascinating Blue-book. From these 
it appears that in 1841, when the population in Ireland was well 
over eight millions, the number of persons resident in Ireland 
at the time of the Census, but born in Great Britain or else- 
where, amounted to 35,000. In 1891, in a population of under 
| five millions, the corresponding number had risen to 120,000, of 
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whom just 100,000 had been born in Great Britain. And so, 
to return to Dr. Hyde’s delightfully naive paper, in which 
(without knowing it) he so effectually pricks the bubble of 
“Treland a Nation,” we are moved to offer the following 
suggestion as to the best means of realising his ideal. Since 
Anglomania (in regard to fashions and names) is ingrained in 
the Irish nature, obviously the true policy to pursue is not 
that of de-Anglicising the Irish, but of Hibernicising the 
English. If,for example, Mr. John Morley would be induced 
to change his name to Shawn MacGiollamoholmoge, then the 
Irish patriots would rapidly follow suit, and a golden reign of 
mellifiuous Milesian nomenclature might once more reassert 
itself throughout the entire Emerald Isle. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HAVE ANIMALS RIGHTS? 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘*SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—My attention has only just been called to an article 
under the above heading in the Spectator of March 17th. 
Since it is little more than a commentary upon a letter 
addressed by me to the Westminster Gazette, perhaps you will 
allow me a few words of explanation ? 

The teaching of Catholic theology, so far as I may be per- 
mitted to interpret it, is as follows :—God has madeall things, 
absolutely speaking, for Himself,—i.e., for His own honour 
and glory ; but in such wise that the lower creation subserves 
the higher, and in that way may be said “to be made for” 
the higher. Thus, the mineral and inorganic serve the 
vegetable creation, the vegetable serves the sensitive, and the 
sensitive the rational. In this sense all visible things lower 
than man are “ made for his rational use and benefit.” Some, 
indeed, to serve him directly, as, for example, the horse; but 
others to serve him indirectly, as, for example, the fodder of 
the horse. The bay and bran-mash which the beast feeds 
upon truly serve man,—but only indirectly. They serve man, 
by serving the servant of man. 

You write :—“ We do not believe that the divine object in 
creating races whose whole career has been passed at a 
depth of some two or three miles under the surface of the 
sea, can possibly be ascribed to his intention of providing 
for man’s wants.” 

To me the case presents no difficulty. The very knowledge 
of the existence of such races may serve to widen our views 
of God, and to flood our minds with a truer and deeper 
sense of His power, goodness, wisdom, &c. Nay more. Even 
were we to suppose races to exist, of which we know nothing 
whatsoever, they may still be “for the use and benefit of man.” 
They may form the food, or be necessary to the well-being, 
of creatures which do serve us, and in that manner they most 
certainly exist for our own advantage. 

Further, I may almost justify my contention by an appeal 
to the Scriptures. Not only did God give man dominion over 
the earth and its contents (Gen. i. 28), but the Holy Spirit 
speaking by St. Paul is even more emphatic. He says :-— 
(Cor. iii. 22) “ all things are yours,” which St. Thomas Aquinas 
interprets, “ vestree utilitati deserventia.” 

You quote me as saying,—* Men must not only have a 
reason for inflicting pain, but a sufficient reason, and not only 
a sufficient reason, but a reason that is not unjust.” Your 
observation on the last condition shows that I have failed to 
make my meaning clear. 

The possible “unjust” reason has no reference to the 
animal itself but to the purpose or intention of the operator. 
In China, for ‘instance, there is an animal which is cruelly 
operated upon for the purpose of indulging certain distinctly 
immoral propensities.{ This is a case in which the act becomes 
unlawful, because, although a motive exists, it is an unlawful 
one,—or, if preferred, an “unjust” one. 

Allow me to observe in conclusion that when the Catholic 
Church recognises a practice as lawful and therefore as 
“good,” she by!no means wishes it to be inferred that the 
opposite practice may not be a vast deal better. Marriage is 
good, but virginity, to her mind, is much to be preferred. So 
the infliction of pain on animals for the sake of some sufficient 
gain is good; but to refuse, in given cases, to benefit by their 
eufferings, and to forego the gain in the spirit of generosity and 





. . Pera 
self-sacrifice, indicates, no doubt, a higher and a nobler ton, 
of mind.—I am, Sir, &c., ° 

Archbishop’s House. Joun §, VaucHan 


P.S.—Perhaps I ought to say that Iam not writing in the 
name of the Cardinal. My brother does not even know that 
I am sending you a letter. 


[Of course thereis a vast difference between saying that the 
lower creatures “subserve ” the higher, and saying that they 
are “made for” the higher. The former expression admits a 
large margin of possible purposes which may be over ang 
above those which have relation to the higher animals, ang 
is quite consistent with admitting “rights” to the lower 
creatures which the higher must not disregard. It seems to yg. 
that the very relation of living service properly so-called, like 
the service of a horse or a dog, involves that conception of a 
just or unjust use of the servant which, where the servant is 
an animal, Mr. Vaughan denies. Moreover, we hold that the 
Jewish law shows plenty of signs that man was commanded 
to respect even the feelings of the lower animals, and to be 
“just” in his demands from them.—ED. Spectator.] 


[To THE EpiTor o¥ THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


Sr1r,—Yonur article in the Spectator of March 17th deserves. 
the thanks of every humane person. Surely every creature 
of God has its rights by virtue of its creation. None but the 
Creator can limit those rights. The Creator has himself 
limited them to three purposes,—for food, for clothing, and 
for help in his labours. Two-thirds of man’s diseases are due 
to his infraction of God’s laws, and to look for an alleviation 
of some of its consequences at the expense of torture inflicted 
upon unoffending creatures is opposed to the most elementary 
principles of ordinary justice. Where does the Rev. J. §, 
Vaughan derive his remarkable dogma that all animal erea- 
tion exists for the use of man? Surely they existed for un. 
told ages before man came apon the scene, and modern science 
teaches us that the Rev. J.S. Vaughan may trace his ancestry 
to the same simian prototype as his unhappy relation, of 
whose diabolical torments he is the unnatural advocate. I 
can tell him that there is in the bush of Northern Queens. 
land the most beautifully plumaged bird, who, so far from 
living for man’s delectation, vanishes at once upon his appear- 
ance on the scene; just as there are myriads of fish in the 
great ocean, which contribute nothing to man’s convenience. If 
we are asked, Why then were they created ? our answer should 
be, “Just for the same reason that the beautiful flora of the 
tropical regions of the earth exist,” described in “ Westward 
Ho,” which the eye of man has never seen,—not for our sake, 
but “for Thy sake they are and were created, for Thou hast 
created all things.” Imuch prefer this view of creation, held 
by the Elders in the Book of the Revelations (Rev. iv. 11), to 
that which is held by the Rev. J. S. Vaughan.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton, March 22nd. C. H. Bromsy, Bishop. 





AN EIGHT-HOURS DAY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—My attention has just been called to an article in the 
Spectator of March 24th, containing a statement which does. 
not coincide with your usual fairness. You say that the 
skilled artisan wishes for an eight-hour day in order to begin 
overtime the sooner, such overtime being paid half as much 
again as ordinary time. As 1 have had some fifteen years’ 
experience of skilled artisans, perhaps I may be allowed to 
give their side of the case. Individuals I have come across 
who would work fourteen days to a week if they could have 
got the time in, but as a test of the feeling of the majority, 
we can fairly, I think, take the Trades-Unions as representing 
this majority. 

Now, Sir, about four years ago, in the engineering trade, 
there was a very great increase of work, which necessitated a 
great deal of overtime being worked. For about eight months, 
the men in this district worked from 6 a.m. till9.15 p.m. Then 
the Union came forward, and told the masters that overtime 
must be stopped; the masters objected; the result was one of 
the most serious strikes which have ever occurred in the North- 
eastern district. Finally, the masters gave way, and now 
nobody connected with engineering trades is allowed by th¢ 
Union to work a single hour of overtime. This has been thé 
order for some two years at least, and when we get busy ® 
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double shift is put on, thus employing two men for reasonable 
hours in place of working one man to death.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ERNEST HOOPER. 
Gateshead Fell Rectory, Gateshead-on-Tyne, March 24th. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD’S CIRCULAR. 
[To Tue EpiTor or THE “SPEcTATOR,”’} 
gir,—Are you correct in describing the circular of the 
London School Board, in the Spectator of March 24th, as 
exactly embodying the religious teaching given in 90 per cent. 
of the schools, and as teaching the Christian religion as under- 
stood by the mass of orthodox Christians? I trust not, for it 
teaches most undoubted and dangerous heresy. It teaches 
distinctly the belief in three Gods, without any mention what- 
ever of Persons, united in one God. Orthodox theologians 
have ever been most eager and anxious to insist on the 
essential unity of the Godhead, which is expressly taught by 
the Old Dispensation, and emphatically endorsed by the 
New; yet the circular of Mr. Athelstan Riley and Canon 
Bristow contradicts Monotheism altogether, and justifies the 
Unitarian contention that, in the words of Burns,— 
“ Yane and twa’s three,” 
and that the inevitable tendency of the popular theology is 
towards Tritheism, naked and unashamed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country Movss. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—These are not so rare as is supposed. There are three 
of us alive and fairly able-bodied, two cousins and myself, 
whose grandfather was born in 1719, and was present at the 
battle of Prestonpans in 1745.—I am, Sir, &e., 


OnE OF YouR READERS. 








POETRY. 





THE FIRST SKYLARK OF SPRING. 


Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, Sweet,— 
The virginal, untroubled sky, 
And this vext region at my feet.— 
Alas, but one have I! 


To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shade, of mundane care. 
They amid mortal mists are made,— 
Thine, in immortal air. 


My heart is dashed with griefs and fears ; 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone. 
O high above the home of tears, 


PROFESSOR FLINT’S 


Sing, for with rapturous throes of birth, 
And arrowy labyrinthine sting, 
There riots in the veins of Earth 
The ichor of the Spring ! 


Sing, for the beldam Night is fled, 
And Morn the bride is wreathed and gay 
Sing, while her revelling lord o’erhead 
Leads the wild dance of day! 


The serpent Winter sleeps upcurled : 
Sing, till I know not if there be 
Aught else in the dissolving world 
But melody and thee! 


Sing, as thou drink’st of heaven thy fill, 
All hope, all wonder, all desire— 
Creation’s ancient canticle 
To which the worlds conspire ! 


Somewhat as thou, Man once could sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 
Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron bourn. 


The springtime bubbled in his throat, 
The sweet sky seemed not far above, 
And young and lovesome came the note ;— 
Ah, thine is Youth and Love! 


Thou sing’st of what he knew of old, 
And dreamlike from afar recalls ; 
In flashes of forgotten gold 
An orient glory falls. 


And as he listens, one by one 
Life’s utmost splendours blaze more nigh ; 
Less inaccessible the sun, 
Less alien grows the sky. 


For thou art native to the spheres, 
And of the courts of heaven art free, 
And carriest to his temporal ears 
News from eternity; 


And lead’st him to the dizzy verge, 
And lur’st him o’er the dazzling line, 
Where mortal and immortal merge, 
And human dies divine. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 








BOOKS. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.” * 
| FIRST NOTICE. ] 


“HISTORY OF THE 







Eternal Joy, sing on! 


Not loftiest bard, of mightiest mind, 
Shall ever chant a note so pure, 
Till he can cast this earth behind 
And breathe in heaven secure. 


We sing of Life, with stormy breath 


That shakes the lute’s distempered string : 


We sing of Love, and loveless Death 
Takes up the song we sing. 


And born in toils of Fate’s control, 
Insurgent from the womb, we strive 
With proud, unmanumitted soul 
To burst the golden gyve. 


Thy spirit knows nor bounds nor bars ; 
On thee no shreds of thraldom hang : 
Not more enlarged, the morning stars 
Their great Te Deum sang. 


But I am fettered to the sod, 
And but forget my bonds an hour ; 
In amplitude of dreams a god, 
A slave in dearth of power. 


And fruitless knowledge clouds my soul, 
And fretful ignorance irks it more. 

Thou sing’st as if thou knew’st the whole, 

And lightly held’st thy lore! 


PROFESSOR Fuiint has judiciously commenced his rather 
voluminous book with a statement of the end at which he 
aims,—namely, “to trace the course of human thought 
in its endeavour to explain human history, or, in other 
words, to give an account of the rise and progress of 
reflection and speculation on the development of humanity.” 
We deem our author’s frequent use of the terms “ progress,” 
“ development,” and “evolution” (of which last word he 
seems remarkably fond), will appear of doubtful propriety to 
many readers, for, independent of the fact that “ progress ” 
has now become the watchword of a political party, to which 
objection, however, we do not attach much importance, both 
it and “ development” are liable to the charge of vagueness, 
while “evolution ” may lead an author or his readers into the 
swamps and quicksands of metaphysics. We think the pro- 
gramme of the work rather too ambitious, and should consider 
any writer a philosophic historian who narrates important 
facts with the accuracy attained to by judicious criticism of 
the evidence, explains the causes and consequences so far as 
they can be ascertained, and hence draws lessons of moral, 
political, or military prudence which may be useful to future 
generations. The Professor states in the introduction that 
he has his own theory on the proper mode in which philo- 
sophic history should be written and studied, but that he 
deems it both just and expedient to reserve it until he has 
completed the no less useful task of criticising and com- 








* The History of the Philosophy of History. By Robert Flint, Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, London and Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons, 
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menting on the writers who have preceded him. This inten- 
tion is creditable to his judgment and candonr, for the ground 
must be cleared before a new structure can be erected, and we 
think it probable that Mr. Flint’s views may supersede those 
of many previous thinkers. We can, in the meantime, perceive 
that he holds that the events of history are closely connected 
together, and follow each other in a natural sequence, so as to 
make history what Droysen calls das Nacheinander des Gewor- 
denen, or the orderly succession of events; that this arrange- 
ment depends partly on physical causes, and partly on 
national character,—the latter, most probably, referable to 
heredity, though some other causes might, we think, be found 
by investigation ; and that, though there is a science of history 
and a philosophy of history, yet they are not a mere science 
and a mere philosophy, but must stand side by side and 
support each other, or else they cannot be said to exist at all, 
at least for any useful purpose. The object of science is to 
ascertain the facts by the use of judicious criticism and a 
competent acquaintance with the laws of evidence; that of 
philosophy to ascertain the causes, trace the consequences, 
and hence to draw inferences which may extend the domain 
of thought, and prove conducive to the advancement of 
humanity. We consider our author's style rather ponderous; 
but in dealing with a subject of so Much importance, treated 
in so careful and thorough a manner, it would be hypercritical 
and even unjust to quarrel with sesquipedalian diction. 


Since, to avail ourselves of a very just remark of the 
Professor, most of our conversation is of the narrative kind, 
it seems evident that a man possessed of even a moderate 
degree of thinking power, on being informed of any remarkable 
eccurrence, will naturally desire to know the cause of it, 
whether any important result has arisen from it, and, if so, 
of what nature, and thus the majority of mankind would 
seem to philosophise regarding matters of fact, and to 
impart not merely the events, but their conclusions there- 
from, to those with whom they converse. Hence, while 
agreeing with our author that Aristotle is the first thinker 
who seems to have had a clear idea of the connection 
that might be usefully formed between philosophic specu- 
lation and the narration of facts, we still conceive that 
every thinking student of history philosophises in some 
degree ; and, while admitting that the philosophy of his- 
tory did not obtain the attention it so well deserves 
until the commencement of last century, we think that 
passages can be found, even in very ancient writers, 
proving the application of philosophic thought to well-known 
facts. Homer, who is generally supposed to have lived not 
earlier than the third generation after the Trojan War, and 
must have learned the particulars of that expedition from 
oral tradition, or perhaps the recitations of earlier rhapsodists, 
as he also was acquainted with the Argonautic adventures, 
the Theban tragedies, and other noteworthy events, has philo- 
sophised on them so far that he tells us that one ruler is 
better than a multiplicity of rulers. This maxim, which in- 
curred the censure of the French rhetorical stripling Etienne 
de la Boétie, who maintained that the government of many 
must be a very bad thing because it multiplied the rule of one 
which is also bad, may be termed the first-fruit of political 
speculation applied to historical facts, and, early as is its 
date, the question has not been settled yet. This would 
almost lead us to a belief in the inutility of philosophic specu- 
lation as applied to history with the hope of instruction in 
political wisdom. Sophocles, who had before his mind a 
much larger collection of facts, informs us that the insolence 
of a democracy engenders a military despotism,—a statement 
proved correct by almost every page of European history. 
A genuinely philosophic view of history cannot be expected 
from the amiable but somewhat credulous Herodotus, though 
the arguments he has put into the mouths of the Persian 
nobles when discussing the relative merits of monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy, seem to show that he was not alto- 
gether incapable of political thought. But we must admit 
the claim of Thucydides to be considered not only a historian, 
but a philosopher, judging from the speeches of his composi- 
tion to be found in his work, which manifest not only deep 
thought in the writer, but imperatively demand it from the 
student; and we may say the same of Polybius, who entered 
on the right path when he discerned that “the motive forces 
of human nature are the great factors of history.” Sallust 
and Tacitus may be deemed to have possessed some share of 





philosophical acumen through their admirable portraiture of 
the characters of public men, while the orations to be found 
in the writings of the former contain, in a brief compass, almogt 
all the political questions that have been discussed even down 
to the present day, and one of them, that of Catiline to his 
fellow-traitors, might be found available on Tower Hill or 
Trafalgar Square. We hold, therefore, that the philosophy 
of history, germinated in the days of Greece and Rome, re. 
mained dormant during the Middle Ages, sent forth itg 
branches and buds after the revival of learning, and finally 
has blossomed and borne an abundant crop, for good or for 
evil, during the last and the present century. 

We have sometimes heard it said that the French are gifted 
in a wonderful degree with the inventive faculty, but that 
from a deficiency in perseverance, they too often allow their 
inventions to be taken up and utilised by other races. They 
certainly may claim the credit of having invented a standing 
army nearly a century before any other nation, and of having 
fostered the infant growth of philosophic history in the 
writings of Philippe de Comines. Having stood high in the 
confidence of two rulers of very dissimilar characters— 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy and Louis XI. of France— 
having been employed by them in very intricate negotiations, 
and being a contemporary of two other Sovereigns of un. 
paralleled sagacity, he was well qualified to judge of the 
reasonings of public men, as well as of the causes and 
probable consequences of important events, and first dis. 
cerned the important difference between public and private 
character, pointing out how a bad man may prove a good King, 
so far at least as restraining the tyranny of the ruling caste, 
preserving tranquillity at home and abroad, and advancing the: 
emolumentary resources of his people are concerned. But wedo 
not agree with our author when he holds that Comines’ frequent 
references to a superintending providence show that he was 
deficient in just views of philosophic history, for when 
sagacity and experience fail to account for any remarkable 
catastrophe, we fail to see to what other agency human 
thought can have recourse. 


If we select any especial author as being the first who took 
a sound and comprehensive view of the Philosophy of History 
(though, as we have said previously, we hold that every 
thoughtful student philosophises more or less) we would 
agree with the Professor in fixing upon Bodin, who wrote at 
a period of great religious, political, and social change, both 
in France and several other European nations. His chief 
work, the Republic (a title used, no doubt, in the strictly 
Latin sense, and by no means akin to a democracy), stands 
in the interval between the Politics of Aristotle and the 
Spirit of Laws of Montesquieu, and it is to be regretted 
that we have not a new edition of it with a commentary 
illustrating it from the speculations of later writers. He 
protested against the servile respect for Roman law so much 
in vogue in his day, holding that there was a natural and 
universal law which could be ascertained only by the careful 
study of the history of all nations, and also maintained, in 
opposition to the pessimism of his time, that the progress of 
humanity was not of deterioration, but of amelioration. In 
our opinion, some periods of history have exhibited strong 
indications of improvement, while others have as clearly 
manifested a rapid descent in vice, folly, and ignorance, so 
that Bishop Butler was amply justified in his idea that 
nations, like individuals, may be afflicted with insanity. 
The Anarchist war of the present day is in no respect more 
just or rational than the bellum ineapiabile which the mer- 
cenary soldiers of Carthage waged against their fraudulent em- 
ployers ; indeed, we are confident that these outlawed revolters 
appear before the tribunal of history with much cleaner hands 
than many “free and enlightened citizen-patriots.” Progress 
too, like liberty and many other things generally deemed de- 
sirable, is not a good per se, its benefits depending totally on 
the direction it takes and the road it travels. One of the 
writers criticised by Professor Flint calculates six kinds of 
revolutions, all of which have much to be said in their favour 
and much also against them, and we, too, can count seven 
kinds of progress of which only one can be beneficial to a 
community. The popularity of Henry IV., the able though 
unscrupulous and cruel statesmanship of Richelieu, and the 
theatrical, self-asserting despotism of Louis XIV., caused an 
eclipse of free discussion on questions of political and philo- 
sophic history for nearly a century, and though other de- 
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ments of science and literature made great advances, yet, 
in our author’s expressive language, “ the Muse of history 
became a court lady.” The only substitutes we find (and 
these are very insufficient), are memoirs, a department of 
literature in which France has been pre-eminent, and collec- 
tions of documents ; the former the work of men of action; the 
latter we owe to the laborious researches of the Benedictine 
monks, some of whom exhibited a noteworthy sagacity in 
criticism of evidence. Though the inaccuracy of Mézeray and 
the bold scepticism of La Mothe le Vayer might have brought 
discredit on historical studies, yet it was the Dictionnaire 
Critique of Bayle that obtained an“ irresistible influence on 
French students and French society. But his system can by 
no means be deemed philosophical, for it was simply a belief 
that there can be no belief. Descartes might have been a 
philosophic historian, but seems to have despised that study, 
and certainly his opinion that a code of laws created bya 
single legislator must be decidedly superior to a legal system 
which has grown up through the lapse of generations, perhaps 
of centuries, is refuted by the consistent testimony of all 
history. Indeed, it may well be doubted whether any single 
individual ever possessed the ability to compose a complete 
system of jurisprudence. 

We agree in the main with Professor Flint in his praises 
and censures of Bossuet, which evince sound and moderate 
critical judgment. Bossuet, however, held that all the events 
of history formed a well-forged chain in order to work out the 
success of his own religious system. Our author is therefore 
judicious in his verdict that he might have done much for 
philosophic history, had it not been for his purely theological 
aim. Perhaps we may connect the marked advance in philo- 
sophic history which manifested itself in the last century, 
with several fanciful works which appeared during the 
weak and profligate reign of Louis XV., of which the 
Télémaque of Fénélon is the best known. Strange to say, 
though the study of Greek had been neglected in France for 
a considerable time, yet an affectation of Greek manners and 
sentiments had sprung up, for which Professor Flint, while 
noticing it, does not account, but which we would refer to 
the reading of Amyot’s translation of Plutarch, which was 
published a little after the Reformation, and is believed to have 
much developed the copiousness of the French language. To 
pass over Fréret, to whom the Professor very justly assigns a 
high degree of merit for industry of research and breadth of 
view, and Daniel and Velly, in whose favour little can be said, 
we may fairly say that the spirit of the century and the dawn 
of a new era in the study of history appeared in Montes- 
quieu, Turgot, and Voltaire. The first of these, with all his 
learning and ability, fell short of being fully a philosophic 
historian, through looking on laws as isolated facts and not 
discerning their relation to each other, as well as in neglecting 
to compare different nations or different stages of social 
advancement. His popularity in England has probably been 
owing, in part at least, to his praises of the British Constitu- 
tion, which he really deemed favourable to political freedom 
only, but not to political virtue, honour, or equality. His 
works, we hold, are essential to the library of the student of 
history, politics, or practical philosophy. 





A MODERN ELIZABETHAN.* 
As Glasgow 1877, Edinburgh 1878, Glasgow 1884, Crieff 1886, 
and Crieff 1888, are the dates and places which vouch for the 
very curious dramas before us, we presume the author to be 
a Scotchman rather than one belonging to either of his pub- 
lishers’ homes. He is a very singular dramatist indeed, and, 
as a poet, so full of curious and varied power, that we have 
Conceived the greatest interest as to his personality and 
his plans. His plays, let us say at once, do not appear 
to be written for stage purposes,—except, perhaps, Bruce, 
the only one of the set which conforms to the ordinary 
rules, and is but another example, not of any very high mark, 
of the old five-act blank-verse play. The others are what 
their designations imply, mixtures,—and mixtures so quaint 
as to make analysis very difficult. But they are eminently 
readable ; while, from the first glance, we were fairly deluded 
into the belief that we were dealing with some, to us, forgotten 
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name of the Marlowe period. But when we found Scaramouch 
talking of buying the Crystal Palace, and met with Mary Jane 
and Annie Smith among the characters of the Romantic Farce, 
we discovered the period with which we are dealing in this 
fantastic guise. This is the love-song which Ringan Deane 
indites for Annie Smith, frankly announced to usas “a girl”: 


“‘Where have you been to-day, Annie Smith ? 

Where have you been to-day ? 

By the shore where the river becomes a frith P 
Or up on the hills, away, 

By purple heather and saffron broom, 
Like clouds at the sunset hour, 

And all the well-kent flowers that bloom 
In each breezy hillside bower ? 


Were you there, Annie Smith, that your face is so gay, 
And your eyes so laughing and blue ? 
Was it there that you spent the whole of the day ? 
Or, tell me, darling, were you 
In the leafy wood where the grass grows thick 
With the fairies at their play ? 
Did you flirt with Oberon, dance with Puck, 
That your face, Annie Smith, is so gay ? 


Where have you been to-day, Annie Smith, 
That you smile so gaily on me? 

By the shore where the river becomes a frith? 
Or were you upon the sea ? 

Did you sail in a pearly shell, Annie Smith, 
With your hair flying free ? 

Do your laughing blue eyes tell, Annie Smith, 
Such a happy tale of the sea ? 


Or were you down in the caves, Annie Smith, 
With the mermaids under the sea ? 
Did the mermen beneath the waves, Annie Smith, 
Try to catch and keep you from me? 
Or did you fly through the air all the day ? 
Did you frolic with the wind? 
Did you dine with the man in the moon, I pray, 
That your face and your eyes are so laughing and gay? 
Come, Annie, Annie, be quick and say 
Where you have been the whole of the day, 
In your body or your mind ? 


Where have you been, Annie Smith, to-day, 
That your face and your eyes are so calm ? 
Did you hear in the church the minister pray ? 
Did you join in the holy psalm ? 
Did he tell of the solemn joys of the blest— 
That your face is so calm and serene, 
That you seem to have ended each earthly quest >— 
In the church, Annie Smith, have you been ? 


Or did you stand on the shore, Annie Smith, 
And gaze away to the west? 
Did you stand where the river becomes a frith, 
With your hands folded over your breast, 
And gaze at the golden skyey gate 
As the sun passed through sublime ? 
Did you get this shadowy light of fate 
On your face at the sunset time ? 


Or are you an angel, Annie Smith, 

For a time from your blessedness riven, 
To guide me over the cold, wan frith 

Of death, to your happy heaven?” 


Tf these lines be a pleasant specimen of Mr. Davidson from 
his modern side, we may set against it the following extracts 
from the Pastoral, a great part of which is written in the 
ten-syllable rhyme after Elizabethan precedent :— 


“Ts there, far distant from the sea’s highway, 
Unwatched by any eye save that of day,— 
Or if perfection lights unreasoning eyes, 
By gentle beasts and birds of Paradise— 
A coral isle, old Nature’s best-loved child, 
And latest offspring, nursed by waters wild— 
Tamed in that nurture—to rare loveliness, 
Whose witchery creates a sweet distress ; 
An islet Venus might have made her home, 
Even as, love-mad, she blossomed from the foam ; 
Where lovers may beneath a bread-fruit tree 
Repose on bedded flowers, by harmony 
Of birds and waters lulled to slumber deep ; 
And by like sounds be roused to waking sleep, 
To feed upon their couch’s canopy, 
And watch what may appear with dreamy eye, 
Stirring no limb, save for their gentler ease, 
For ministry of love, or what they please ?P 
Methinks you told me once of such a gem, 
Descried unsought ? or is it my own dream ? 


Retire home for a little; lightly sup; 

Lightly to bed; at midnight, lightly up, 

To welcome May, to banish worldly jars, 

And wanton it like twinkling earthly stars 
Outpeering those who thus will deftly tread 

The joyous, maiden mirth, and all the night 

About the pure moon, from whose dark blue bed 
Her bower-maids singing sweetly low aloud 

To wake their queen will, with soft, quaint affright, 
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Charily cast her coverlet of cloud : 
Stars must we all be when shall be displayed 
Our May-moon, Eulalie, Earth’s léveliest maid.” 

Words of all sorts of quaintness—“detractions” of her 
copied grace—feet retiring “trepidly” to hide themselves in 
the “circnmlocutory shoe,” the last certainly a stretch of 
phrasing—and expressions of unrestrained originality follow 
each other everywhere ; and we do not doubt that it would be 
very easy to criticise our poet from the destructive point of 
view. But the fact remains that the rhythm and the fancies 
carry the reader away and along in an uninquiring and con- 
tented spirit :— 

“Her hair! The brightest imagery fails 
To be a proxy for its rippling streams.” 
For the reader will have discovered that these little dramas 
have for the most part the old-world story for their theme. 

Oberon and Titania and Puck themselves are mixed up in 
the Unhistorical Pastoral, and the sovereign of fairy-land 
expresses herself in the true fairy tongue :— 

** Mortals, farewell for ever and a day)! 
To-night we fairies wend the wide world round ; 
And this our visitation each new May 
To summer sweetness mellows air and ground. 
The winds kiss from our lips a perfumed spoil, 
And store the pillaged wealth in woods and bowers : 
Each fairy footstep swift impregns the soil, 
And in our wake we leave a foam of fluwers. 
In orchard blossoms from our odoured hair 
We shake.rich drops that flavour all the fruit ,— 
Nor lacks the grain our much-availing care ! 
Each thing is blessed where comes a fairy foot ; 
We bless all bridals true, all love that’s chaste,— 
Now, fairies, to the sea with utmost haste!” 
So gracefully and so tastefully does the poet carry Rupert 
and Enlalie, and Cinthio and Faustine, to the fitting and 
happy end of the love-romance, which begins, quite after 
Shakespearian precedent, on the sea-coast of Belmarie, where 
Alardo reigns as King. For the pretty name of Belmarie, 
be it said, Mr. Davidson finds his authority in Chaucer. We 
would wish he had given his play a name, as “ an Unhistorical 
Pastoral” is only a description, and difficult of citation and 
reference; but it is very pleasant and fanciful and poetic 
reading, after a fashion very much its own. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the comic characters vary the blank-verse and 
the rhyme with appropriate prose-talk of their own, written 
in good tune and harmony with the rest. 

In his Romantic Farce—again a distinct error in naming, 
or rather in the absence of it, which will, we fear, militate 
considerably against Mr. Davidson’s success, for how are his 
admirers to speak of it P—(the “ Divina Commedia ” is a prece- 
dent too high for the situation)—Mr. Davidson takes us away 
from Belmarie to a country town in Scotland, and opens with an 
Amazon and a Clown unmasking to each otherduring a masked 
ball which is going onin the next room, other dominoes follow- 
ing them and joining in the scene. Whether he has views on 
the stage or not, it is certain that he has the knack or the 
gift of opening effectively and dramatically, and plunging his 
auditors at once into talk which interests them in the story 
at the outset. Nobody ever did that like Shakespeare, with 
his “ Do you bite your thumb at me, Sir,” the very keynote at 
starting, of the feuds of the Capulets. The French drama- 
tists, as a rule, curiously neglect the precept, loving to indulge 
in a good deal of preliminary verbiage before they come to 
action. The maskers in Mr. Davidson’s play agree to attack 
the tyranny of fashion by wearing their fancy dresses all the 
next day, and mixing with the world in them, taking, mean- 
while, fancy names in their performances :— 

«What name for me, Hermini ? 
What word, however harsh, would by your lips 
Be sweetened to a note of syren strength, 
That, whispered, should have force to summon me 
From Ieeland to Ceylon. Tell me, Hermini.— 
I think Autolycus should be your name. 
Courtier (to Summer). And you, sweet Summer? Flora? 
Sunmer. I'd be called, 
And for no other reason than I would, 
Not Flora, no, nor Maud. But Mary Jane.” 
How the maiden, who fancies that she has broken her lover’s 
heart and that he is dead, takes the name of May Mont- 
gomery and makes her courtier call himself after her dead 
lover’s name, Earl Edmund, to find in the end that he is the 
true Earl Edmund, changed, but the same, and how the 
maskers arrange to meet at noon, dressed as they are, in the 
Alley of Sighs, where they fall in with a genuine pair of lovers 
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in Ringan Deane—a good, well-sounding name—and Annie 
Smith, forms the argument of this curious fantasy, which 
would recall to us something of the fashion of Love’s Labour’ 
Lost, but for the happy end which comes to all the pairers.off, 
instead of the unsatisfactory finish of poor Biron and the 
rest. Demetrius-like, Ringan Deane loses his heart for a 
moment to the tempting travestie of the Amazon Bellona 
(who turns out to be rightly Mary Jones), but returns to his 
Annie in due season. 

The story of Smith, a Tragic Farce, as, in his love of this 
kind of contradiction, Mr. Davidson calls it, is thoroughly 
tragic in its nature and form, though confined to three 
short acts, and with characters bearing the names of Smith, 
Jones, Brown and Robinson, appellations which he evidently 
favours much. The play, unlike the others, appears to be 
conceived and intended in something of the Ibsen vein, ang 
tells how Smith, a kind of mysti¢ adventurer, wins the loye 
of Magdalen Graham from the citizen Brown, and when 
tracked with her by her father to the top of Mount Merlin 
(London and Garth are made the scene of the story), flings him. 
self down with her, where his friend, Hallowes, the poet, hag 
already met with an untimely death. Very tragical mirth, ag 
the chamberlain calls Pyramus and Thisbe, in the Midsummer 
Night, but curiously worth reading. The “uncultured ” Smith, 
who lacks the college stamp, but— 

“Spoils the barmaids with his high-flown talk, 
And talks philosophy—religion—books,” 
and argues suicide from the first, from the philosopher’s 
point of view, is evidently a mouthpiece for the poet’s satire 
upon the age we live in :— 
‘Intolerance in religion never dreamt 
Such fell machinery of Acts and Codes 
As now we use for nipping thought in bud, 
And turning children out like ninepins, each 
As doleful and as wooden.” 
After this, his expedition to the North with Hallowes, the un. 
successful poet who has just been dismissed from his teacher's 
place, forms the subject of the play,—not in itself so attractive 
to ourselves as the more purely fanciful pieces, of which 
Scaramouch in Nawvos—a pantomime—makes the last. How 
bold and odd is the mixture, introduced by Scaramouch in an 
amusing and old-fashioned prologue, may be gathered from 
the fact that the Harlequin and Columbine in the employ. 
ment of this wandering Pagliacci foregather in the play with 
Bacchus and Ariadne, Naxos’s time-honoured inhabitants, 
and with Silenus and a Glaucus and an Ione to boot :— 
« A thousand daily pitfalls mesh the path 
Of those who here are native: faults in friends, 
Denials, tarryings, storm, and heat and cold, 
Things loathsome, incomplete; falsehood and wrath,— 
Oh, I am ill at saying what I mean! 
Think, if these pitiful disquietings 
Have power to kill the joy in us who come 
Of blood that never beat in other veins 
Than those of men and women, still abused 
By buffetings of chance on every side, 
What misery, what terror will there be 
In you, whose life has known no bolts, no bars, 
No stumbling-blocks, no weariness, no care! 
And chief of all, when you begin to find 
How weak, how foolish, and how fond I am!” 
So says Ione to her Sarmion, and very fresh and graceful is 
the end to which it leads them. To the play of Bruce we 
have already referred as cast more in the ordinary mould 
than the others, and therefore do not quote from it. But we 
shall be very much surprised if the world, and possibly the 
stage, do not hear more of Mr. Davidson. 





SOCIAL PEACE.* 
Tue work before us is an attempt made by a German observer 
to show how great an advance towards social peace—that is, 
industrial peace and the reconciliation of capital and labour— 
has been made by the English, and how that advance has been 
won, on the one hand, by allowing free-play to combinations 
on the part of the workmen, and on the other, by a judicious 
use of legislation to prevent the workmen entering into con- 
tracts for labour so improvident as to be injurious to the 
welfare of the community. Before we notice any of the 
detailed conclusions contained in Social Peace, we must note 





* Social Peace: a Study of the Trade-Union Movement in England. By be 
G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz, with a Preface to the English Edition. T wd. 
by C. M. Wicksteed, B.A., and edited by Graham Wallas, M.A. Oxfo 
London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
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that the book is most reasonable and judicial intone. Dr. 
von Schulze-Gaevernitz may be an extremist in his own 
country, but when dealing with English labour, no one could 
be more moderate or more hopeful. Though introduced tous 
under Socialistic auspices, his work as a whole is a high testi- 
monial to the wisdom and appropriateness of the existing 
system of industry, and there is hardly a page which does not 
either directly or indirectly trample upon some of the 
favourite dogmas of the extreme wing of the new Radical 
Party. Their main contention is that England is under a 
curse,—a land where the poor become daily poorer and more 
miserable; where wealth accumulates and men decay. The 
author of Social Peace shows this to be misleading rhetoric, 
and proves that, on the contrary, the condition of those 
who toil has improved, and is improving. 

One of the most interesting things in Social Peace is the 
collection of facts and figures in regard to the economic effect 
of shortening the hours of labour. Paradoxical as it sounds, it 
is a well-ascertained fact that the reduction of hours worked in 
afactory often in no way decreases the amount produced. The 
explanation, of course, is that a man has so much energy in 
him, and that this energy can be expended either in twelve or 
in ten or in nine hours, but that it cannot be increased by 
Jong hours. Whether it is spread thin or thick makes no 
difference. Of course there is a limit to this. A man will 
not do in half-an-hour as much as he can do in ten hours. 
One of the objects, then, of social science is to determine 
what is the limit, and what are the least number of hours 
required for expending that amount of enerey which, on 
various grounds, the labourer is in a position to sell. This 
can only be discovered experimentally, and in each trade. 
But that being so, it would be very rash for the public 
to assume that a demand for shorter hours must neces- 
sarily mean the loss to the workers which is necessitated 
by a shrinkage in production. Some very curious examples 
are given of how little work may be done in long hours In 
summer-time the Russian peasant does sixteen or seventeen 
hours’ work per day. But “persons competent to form an 
opinion consider that an English farm-labourer would do the 
work of two Russian labourers, the latter working sixteen and 
the former only ten hours.” Again, “the miners of South 
Wales work twelve hours, those of Northumberland who work 
by double shifts, only seven. But the cost of production, 
according to Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Elliot, M.P., is about 
the same 1n each case, or if anything, higher in Wales.” Still 
more striking are the facts which tend to show that high 
wages do not necessarily increase the cost of production. 
Here, too, there must, of course, be a limit—a shilling a 
minute would not be good business—but as yet it has been 
found again and again that well-paid labour is cheap labour. 
Besides the well-known facts as to the cheapness of dear 
labour, noted by Brassey in his vast experience of wage- 
paying, the author of the book before us quotes Sir Isaac 
Lowthian Bell’s remark, that though wages were far lower in 
France, the cost of smelting a ton of ore was, on the whole, 
much more than in Middlesborough. In the same way, the 
cost of cotton-spinning in England and America is less than in 
Asia, though the wages paid in India and Japan are infinitely 
less. Again, though in Germany wagesin the cotton trade are 
lower than in England and hours longer, calico can be pro- 
duced cheaper in England. In Germany a weaver gets 11s. 8d. 
a week and produces 466 yards, in England he is paid 16s. 3d. 
a week and produces 708 yards. In other words, short hours 
and good wages constitute efficient labour ; bad wages and long 
hours inefficient labour. Why this should be is plain enough. 
Every one realises that it is bad economy to overwork and 
underfeed a horse. It is not less bad economy to starve a 
man and make his hours toolong. The well-fed man who has 
also leisure to cultivate his mind and his “ moral being,” is 
capable of far more efficient work than he whose nose is 
always kept to the grindstone. Other things being equal, 
the man of intelligence and character—and you do not get 
intelligence and character on long hours and low pay—does 
more work than the man without these characteristics. It is 
this fact which makes clear the otherwise cruel saying, that 
it is for the good of the community to reduce the cost of 
production. If low wages and long hours meant cheap 
production, then of all men were the labourers the most 
miserable, The good of the community would mean the 
enslavement of the workmen. Fortunately, the fact that 





the efficiency of labour varies directly with the goodness of 
the conditions under which it works, makes the cheapening of 
production not an evil, but a good. It is owing to the early, if 
only half-conscious recognition of this fact, that England has 
been able to treat labour better, and yet produce more cheaply 
than any other country in Europe. The principle which has 
governed the settlement of disputes between capital and 
labour in England has been “the principle of reducing 
the cost of production, not by reducing wages [or in- 
creasing hours], but by increasing the efficiency of labour.” 
No doubt, like all other principles in politics, it is one which 
cannot be affirmed absolutely. It might easily be carried too 
far. Still, as a working principle, it is a sound one. 


The account which Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz gives of the 
mechanism by which trade disputes are regulated in the best 
organised trades is mostinteresting. The virtual partnership 
of the men in productive works is recognised in the fact that 
in almost all the great industries a joint committee of masters 
and men settle between them the conditions under which the 
work shall be carried on. The operatives, like all partners 
whose share of profits is not fixed, struggle for better terms; 
but they are fully aware of the fact that it would be folly on 
their part to ask more than the possibilities of the trade allow. 
Here are some general observations on the way in which the 
present system works :— 


“ But it is none the less true that in the cotton trade asin other 
trades the factors which determine the profits are also those which 
regulate wages. The officers of the Trade Unions have now learnt 
to keep a careful watch over the movements of these factors, par- 
ticularly the fluctuations in the price of raw material, and the 
price of the finished product in the markets of the world. 
The pigeon-holes which cover the walls of a Trade-Union office 
are full of trade statistics. The results of these observations 
are embodied in confidential annual reports circulated by the 
Unions amongst their members, and dealing with the condition of 
trade. I have one of them now before me, from the Weavers’ 
Association of North and North-East Lancashire. In these 
reports the rise and fall of the figure called the ‘ margin’ play 
aleading part. It is obtained by subtracting the price of raw 
cotton (calculated from the five leading sorts) from the price of 
yarn (of eleven kinds), or of calico (of twenty-three kinds). 
Thus there are two different margins, one for the spinners and 
one for the weavers, which show the relative position of the two 
industries. Now these investigations have consequences of the 
utmost importance. On the strength of them the leaders of the 
operatives only put forward demands which they are sure of being 
able to carry through; while they quietly submit to the demands 
of the employers when they see that resistance would be useless. 
Thus the report I have referred to admonishes the weavers not 
to make an uncompromising resistance to the employers ‘at 
present,’ because while weaving was making more than the 
average profits in 1886, spinning has now (i.e. in 1888) the 
advantage. The reason of this is, they say, that during the last 
few years the machinery has been improving more rapidly in 
weavirg than in spinning; presumably the contrary will occur in 
a short time, since capital is now flowing into spinning. It is 
true that the operatives do not always listen to these warnings. 
It is very hard for the uneducated quietly to submit to a reduc- 
tion of wages. They are only too prone to attempt a resistance 
which is generally futile. As a Trade Union leader once said to 
me, it is about as rare for a strike against a reduction to succeed, 
as it is for a well-planned and opportune strike for a rise to fail. 
But the insight which the workers are getting into the state of 
trade tends constantly to reduce the number of hopeless strikes. 
It is the despairing resistance to inevitable reductions which is 
associated with the memories of the greatest misery, and the 
deepest animosity.” 

Did space allow, we would willingly give more of the facts 
set forth in Social Peace. We must, however, be content with 
recommending this fascinating and helpful little volume to all 
who are interested in the human side of the mechanism of 
industry. We trust it will be read both by employers of 
labour and by all those who aspire to be leaders among the 
men. Our only quarrel with the book is that there is 
apparent in it a certain lack of appreciation as regards the 
older political economy. It is not fair to say that the older 
political economy “looked on the accumulation of capital as the 
goal of the existence of society,” while the goal of the new is 
the elevation of the masses. The older thinkers had no 
such lack of humanity. They cared for the accumulation of 
capital as a means, not as an end, and as a means for the 
regeneration of the masses. And so it is. Only through 
the accumulation of wealth can the material condition of 
the masses be improved. The only way to give men more of 
all the things they need is to provide more of those things. 
Ten loaves can only be made to go round in a company of 
twelve by getting in a couple more quarterns. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE.* 

WE read in this book not only the autobiography of a man 
but the story of English religion during his lifetime. We are 
taken behind the scenes of the stage of the Christian world 
for quite half a century, and on this account it is doubly 
interesting to us all. We have often been surprised at the 
difference between the Nonconformists of the present day, 
and the Dissenters of our youth. How is it that these men 
have dropped all their shibboleths, and now use the language 
of ordinary Christians? How is it that the saying of Arcb- 
bishop Whately, that the God of the Calvinists was the devil 
with “God” written on his forehead, is now no longer true P 
The answer is hardly to be found in this book, through which, 
however, we will take our readers with the double object of 
delineating the man and that movement towards comprehen- 
sion, of which he illustrates the force better than the rationale. 
Dr. Stoughton was born at Norwich in 1807. His father, called 
“the honest lawyer,” worshipped as a Methodist, though 
he was a Churchman. His mother had been a Quakeress, 
and had received many a kiss from John Wesley. Dr. 
Squintum, as the famous George Whitefield used to call 
himself, was a friend of some of the family. Norwich, he 
says rightly, is picturesque, but not to be compared with most 
continental towns. What English towns are equal in pic- 
turesqueness to Liibeck, Nuremberg, or Brunswick? He 
witnessed the bread-riots, so frequent before the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, and saw the mob sack granaries and shoot loads of 
grain and flour into the river. The upper classes were also 
equally excited, not from want of bread, but from want of 
justice to Queen Caroline, whose wicked husband was boldly 
denounced as a Nero by Lord Denman in his defence of the 
wife. Dr. Stoughton came under the influence of a Roman 
Catholic, who plied him with arguments for Transubstantia- 
tion and the like, but only led him “ to see some of the better 
aspects of Roman Catholic faith and character.” He illus. 
trates the contrast between the bigoted and the more charit- 
able Catholics by the following episode :—In the Cathedral of 
Rouen sat a Protestant Englishman, surrounded by Catholic 
Frenchmen. The Cardinal Archbishop came down from the 
altar, preceded by the Canons, who all took their place opposite 
the pulpit, and by the side of the heretic. The preacher with 
extreme vehemence denounced the wickedness of Protes- 
tantism, at which the good Cardinal, who had given many a 
cup of cold water to Frenchmen and Germans in the war of 
1871, seemed much disappointed, as he no doubt expected 
some comfort from a sermon; so he, looking first at the 
preacher and then at the Englishman with a peculiar expres- 
sion, sought for some comfort in a nap, which lasted to the 
end of the diatribe. Our author was no less catholic towards 
Jews, Churchmen, and Unitarians. When old enough, he 
xecame a Congregational minister, “though ready to be a 
clergyman; but the tenets of the former were, in his opinion, 
nearest to New Testament teaching.” He was quite aware of 
the defects in the Nonconformist educational system, but he has 
lived to see a great improvement in it. His most distinguished 
fellow-student was Henry Rogers, a very shy man, who wrote 
two remarkable essays in the Edinburgh Review,—one on 
“Reason and Faith,” which brought him the offer of ordina- 
tion by Bishop Blomfield; the other on the new edition of 
Pascal’s Thoughts, which induced numerous Englishmen to 
read the great work of the great French saint. 

The minister’s first chapel was at Windsor, where he saw 
something of Royalty, and tells us that William 1V. once 
went to town on the dickey of his carriage, and that, when 
about to open Parliament, he was on the point of getting into 
a hackney-coach, as the Royal carriages were late in arriving. 
He saw Prince Albert, two days after the grand marriage- 
ceremony, driving his young wife in a little pony-carriage, 
who “nestled beside him under his wing.” In a sermon 
which Dr. Stoughton heard, Rowland Hill recommended 
newly married couples to secure one piece of furniture 
especially,—the looking-glass of a good conscience, so that 
husband and wife, keeping it clean, might see themselves in 
it. When Irving preached in Hatton Garden, where Canning 
and Brougham had to creep in through a window on account 
of the crowd, our author saw “the gigantic orator with his 
black locks and broad-brimmed beaver, as if an old Covenanter 
had risen from the dead. An infant lying in the arms of that 
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strong man added to the effect of the preacher. His manner 
was grand; he read every word, but witha blended majesty and 
pathos. His [Irving’s] favourite expression, ‘ Fatherhood,’ not 
so hackneyed as now, impressed wonderfully by its freshness, 
Afterwards, in Regent’s Square, his congregation indulged 
in the gift of tongues, and got him excommunicated for 
their folly. First arose inarticulate screams, then exclama- 
tions of ‘He is coming!’ drawn out in marvellous quavers.” 
O’Connell is graphically described at an anti-slavery meet- 
ing, “full of invective, satire, and pathos, one moment 
terrific in denunciation, then heart-melting in tones of 
sympathy; now stamping with his foot, and laying hold of 
his scratch-wig as if he would tear it to pieces; next, with 
gentle whispers, drawing tears and exciting laughter, but the 
whole time under complete self-control.” 

Of his own ordination, Dr. Stoughton remarks :—“ The 
holy influence of that day rests on me to this hour, after the 
lapse of more than fifty years.” He used to go on mission 
tours, and on one of these he met at Newstead an old woman 
on whose back Byron, when a boy, often rode, on account of 
his lameness; but she gave him up, because he tortured her 
in various ways,—especially by pricking her with pins. Dr, 
Stoughton speaks very charitably of the Tractarian Movement, 
to which, of course, he was opposed, and narrates that when 
Tract No. 90 appeared, a Bishop ordered it from his book- 
seller, but in such bad writing, that the latter inquired after 
“No go,” and wrote back that no such tract was in the 
market. This gave the Evangelicals the opportunity of 
calling the hateful movement “No go.” We ourselves 
remember very well that F. D.-Maurice preached a ser- 
mon before the University of Cambridge, when the church 
was crammed with dons and graduates, who, on coming 
out, asked one another: “ What did it all mean?” This 
is confirmed by the Doctor as follows:—* The difficulty 
he felt in making himself understood is amusing. Some of 
the principles, he said, which his friends attacked, were those 
he strongly objected to himself, and those which they held as 
against him, were those on which he rested his own faith and 
hope. ‘I could not make them understand, what I meant, 
and if I did they would only despise me for it.” Mill said of 
Maurice that he had the profoundest mind he ever knew, 
Perhaps this was why the dons did not understand him. 
Maurice told our author once:—‘ Pio Nono, after the 
suppression of the Latin Nunneries in Poland, received a 
visit from the Czar. ‘You are a great King, one of the 
mightiest in the world. Iam a poor feeble man, servant of 
servants; but I cite you to meet me before the Judge of all, 
and to answer for your treatment of helpless women.” In 
1843, Dr. Stoughton became minister of a church in Kensing- 
ton, where he acquired great notoriety as a preacher, at which 
we are not surprised, as we find excellent remarks on, and 
rules for, preaching in his work. Later on, he used to be 
called the Archbishop of the Congregationalists, which title 
we by no means grudge him, for he was like his friend, Arch- 
bishop Tait, in having dignity, tact, breadth of mind and 
charity, qualities which fit a man for ruling churches as well 
as the Church. Here Dean Stanley and his wife often “ sat 
under ” him. 

Dr. Stoughton travelled in many countries,—Spain, Italy, 
Germany, America, and the East—and he tells a curious story 
which he heard in Palestine,—that Tischendorf obtained the 
Sinaitic manuscript by a ruse, for he promised to use his in- 
fluence with the Russian Emperor in favour of one candidate 
for the office of iconomos in the monastery which was vacant, 
and thus gained the great prize without paying anything for it. 
The Doctor, on entering the Neapolitan dominions, was sus- 
pected of being a red-republican for having in his portmanteau 
a coloured penwiper, which was taken to be a revolutionary 
cockade, and it was only through the Consul’s promising that 
it should not be worn on his hat that he escaped imprison- 
ment. He had an eye for the picturesque and for everything 
that a traveller ought to observe. 

In 1864 Dr. Stoughton was introduced to Stanley and 
his wife, and often paid them visits of several days at the 
Deanery, and when Stanley died, he writes of the Dean: 
“My dear friend is dead. He had much of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. He was a gentle, quiet boy. Once 
he was accused of infidelity; at another time of idolatry. I 
often felt surprised at his extraordinary amount of forbearance 
under such unjust and cruel attacks.” Our author took a great 
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part in the establishment of the Evangelical Alliance, in the 
Christian Young Men’s Associations, and the Bible Society ; 
and was much interested in Mr. Lynch’s “ Rivulet ” question; 
but he says nothing of the controversy concerning Hssays 
and Reviews, which no doubt had much to do with the great 
change we alluded to at the beginning in the Noncon- 
formists’ opinions and teaching. With regard to the 
movement for an Evangelical Alliance, he, with Dr. Tait, 
Stanley, and others, were the prime movers. Great plea- 
sure was felt by the Nonconformists at some passages in 
Dr. Tait’s charges touching religious union; so four Noncon- 
formists went to Lambeth to converse on the subject, of whom 
Dr. Stoughton was one. The Archbishop informed him that 
many of the Bishops approved of the movement, and a 
conference was arranged to consider answers to materialistic 
and atheistic sophisms, to counteract the ignorance and 
indifference prevailing among the artisans, especially as 
to religion. This was held soon after, and several Bishops 
were present and made suggestions, but they, especially 
the Archbishop, had little hope of seeing one great Church 
under a moderate episcopacy. Dr. Stoughton retired from 
his ministry a few years ago, after a long career of devout 
and charitable ministrations. He has been a good and useful, 
though not exactly a great, man. 





THE PSALMS IN LIFE AND HISTORY.* 


THERE is no little comfort, and we cannot but feel, some 
reassurance of long-cherished beliefs, when we turn from 
critical controversies about the date and authorship of the 
Psalms to such a book as this. Under a title which is 
perhaps a little awkward, but certainly expresses a good 
deal, Mr. Marson has put together a widely varied and highly 
interesting collection of examples, taken from Biography and 
History, of what may be called the practical use of the 
Psalms. Used from the earliest times for purposes of de- 
votion, public and private—the one Scriptural liturgy contains 
acouple of verses from the second Psalm—they have found 
their way to an extent that is difficult fully to appreciate, into 
the life of civilised man in all its more serious aspects. Nor 
is this fact without its bearing on the controversies mentioned 
above. If we have in the Psalms the utterances during 
successive ages of the greatest men of this wonderful Hebrew 
nation, from David down to the Maccabees, the influence which 
they have had upon the human mind is intelligible. They are 
to the devotional side of human nature, what the poetry of 
Greece has been to its intellectual. But if they were the work 
of post-exilic literati, who simulated the inspiration and 
the sentiments of traditional heroes of the race, how is their 
history, so absolutely without parallel as it is, to be accounted 
for? Who could these unknown poets have been, that they 
contrived to secure for their apucryphal productions this 
immortal glory of being the prayer-book of civilised mankind ? 
The simple fact that they are the only poems which have had 
any acceptance, not to speak of fame, in a translated form, 
is in itself a perpetual marvel. 


No better instance of the width and variety of the associa- 
tions which attach themselves to the Psalms can be found 
than that already mentioned, the Second. “It has always 
been,” writes Mr. Marson, “from the earliest days, a psalm of 
good heart in hard times.” The Apostles used it when they 
would strengthen the spirit of the infant Church against 
their persecuting countrymen; some of those persecutors 
may have used it themselves in later days, for it was sung by 
the Jews at the Siege of Jerusalem. It wasa favourite hymn 
of the first Crusade, the most single-minded of those very 
mixed exhibitions of Christian zeal. Athanasius found in it 
“a trumpet-call against the enemies of the Faith.” It was 
on the lips of Savonarola when Florence was in her greatest 
peril, and on those of Luthera generation later. The seventh 
verse, “Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten thee; ” 
has been a “ Catholic motto in the Arian, Socinian, and Deist 
Controversies,” and with more authority than always belongs 
to the controversial employment of single texts, for it was 
so used by St. Paul in his discourse to the Jews of the Pisidian 
Antioch, and by him again, or by an eminently Pauline 
writer, in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Baxter used the last 
three verses, “ Be wise now therefore, O ye Kings,” as an appeal 
to the unconverted in an assize sermon at Worcester in 1654; 
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and a similar sense is attached to the ninth, “ Thou shalt 
rule them with a rod of iron: thou shalt break them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel,” in the Apocalypse. It is somewhat of 
a descent when we find Sir Thomas Browne, according to Mr. 
Marson, using v. 4, “He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh 
them to scorn,” “against the vulgar error that our Lord never 
laughed.” 

We may, indeed, find something not unlike to this rich 
variety of use whenever we may chance to open the volume. 
The eleventh Psalm has associations as diverse as the Civil 
War in America, when President Lincoln quoted one of its 
verses in an anti-slavery manifesto :—‘* The righteous Lord 
loveth righteousness ;” and the Civil War in France which 
followed the victory of Poictiers. (Charles of Navarre’s 
sermon to the Parisians was not “immediately after 
Poictiers,” for Poictiers was fought on September 19th, 
1356, whereas Charles did not come to Paris till 1357, Mr. 
Marson’s own date.) We may add that the first verse is on the 
text of one of Adolphe Monod’s most magnificent discourses, 
delivered after the Revolution of 1848. 

Psalm xxii. has, of course, an association of unparalleled 
interest in the use of the first verse, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me P” by the dying Christ. That they have 
been repeated by sufferers without number in their darker 
hours is certain; but there are few recorded instances. A 
biographer is commonly like a sun-dial, horas non numerat 
mist serenas. Mr. Marson mentions one curious application 
of the words by Richard Lion-Heart, when he saw that his 
crusade had failed: “ How unwilling should I be to forsake 
Thee in so forlorn and dreadful a position were I Thy 
Lord and advocate, as Thou art mine,” a strangely perverse 
anticipation of the famous epitaph on David Elginbrod. The 
Psalm that follows, “The Lord is my Shepherd,” is probably 
another where the very multiplicity of use defies any kind of 
enumeration or description. Mr. Marson connects it with 
the name of Edward Irving, who repeated it in Hebrew on 
his death-bed; of St. Francis, who chanted it when he went, 
single-handed, to convert the Saracens, and with Heine, who 
quoted the second verse in one of his last poems. He quotes 
also from Mr. Ruskin that it was “the first he learnt at his 
mother’s knee.” Probably, if Christendom could choose its 
“ favourite ” psalm, it would be this. 

We have said enough, we hope, of Mr. Marson’s book to 
interest our readers in it. His method is to give what he 
modestly calls “a few short notes on the use of the Psalms,” 
and to add the “liturgical use” in the English Church (the 
Prayer-book of 1549, as well as that now authorised), of the 
Greek, and of the Latin Churches. The collection is meant, 
we read in the preface, “to set the reader gathering for him- 
self.” One instance we may give that will be well known to 
many Oxford men,—the second foundation of Lincoln College 
by Archbishop Rotherham, who was stirred to the good work 
by a sermon preached by Dean Forest on Psalm Ixxx., 14, 
“ Behold and visit this Vine.” The vines that grow to this day 
on the walls of the Lincoln quadrangles are a memorial of 
the Dean’s happy application of the text. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
Mrs. Lynn Linton has more than once been on the war- 
path, but never have the martial paint and feathers been 
more conspicuous than in the three volumes of her latest novel. 
Not only Lady Kathleen Cuffe and Miss Alys Pearsall Smith, 
who in the Nineteenth Century support “the revolt of the 
daughters,” but every girl who from a Girton or Holloway 
study looks forward to a self-reliant life, must feel that the 
tomahawk is waved above her as she reads Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
mild-spoken, but obviously militant, dedication. There can 
be little doubt as to the bearing of a book inscribed “to the 
sweet girls still left among us who have no part in the new 
revolt, but are content to be dutiful, innocent, and sheltered : ” 
it is clearly going to be a book which will show scant mercy 
to the rebels, who have lost their sweetness, and poured con- 
tumely upon duty, innocence, and shelter. Nor in this 





* (1.) The One Too Many. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 3 vols. London: Chatto 
and Windus.—(2.) In Direst Peril. By D. Christie Murray. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto and Windus. —(3.) A Heart’s Revenge. By B. Loftus Tottenham. 3 vols, 
London: Hurst and Blackett.—(4) The Romance of Shere Mote. By Perey 
Hulburd. 3vols. London: Richard Bentley and Son.—(5.) Some Every-Day 
Folks. By Eden Philpotts. 3vols London: Osgood, McIlvaine, and 0o.— 
(6) The White Aigrette, By Vin Vincent. 3vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
—(7) The Standishs of High Acre. By Gilb2rt Sheldon. 2 vols. London: 
Cassell and Co.—(8.) Dave’s Sweetheart, By Miss Gaunt. London: Edward 
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respect can The One Too Many be regarded as disappointing. 
We gather from its pages that the girl who begins her 
revolt by going to a women’s college, will continue it by con- 
stant recourse to music-hall slang, full-flavoured cigars, 
and alcoholic stimulants, and will go on either to marry 
@ policeman, to become so offensively vulgar that per- 
sons of her own class instinctively avoid her, or to in- 
dulge in a shameless flirtation with a married man whose 
treatment of his wife would make him revolting to a 
girl who retained a shred of the instincts of womanhood. 
This is a fine vigorous attack, but we cannot help asking,— 
simply, to quote Rosa Dartle, “ for the sake of information,” — 
where such girls as Effie Chegwin, Carrie Mason, Julia Bel- 
carro, and Laura Prestbury, are to be found. We have seen 
some specimens of their tribe; but they have generally 
qualified themselves for diplomas in dancing, philandering, 
horse and dog lore, were such documents procurable, rather 
than for degrees in arts or science. It is always best to stick 
to the concrete, and we think the average high-school teacher 
may be taken as a fairly representative product of the new 
movement. If, however, we accept her as typical, the follow- 
ing description of her type has not even the rude truth of 
effective caricature :— 

“ She drank wine freely and almost more than was becoming 

in a girl, And of different kinds she preferred the stronger. 
Hence she liked Burgundy better than claret, and port better 
than either. She took sherry in preference to hock, and brandy- 
and-soda rather than sherry. She lived on stimulants, material 
and mental, and burnt herself out at all four corners. This was 
the net result of that boasted higher education which had ruined 
her nervous system, prematurely initiated her into the darker 
secrets of life, and by these two things together destroyed the 
very well-spring of her health and happiness.” 
Exaggeration of this kind would ruin the best case in 
the world; and as Mrs. Lynn Linton’s case can hardly be 
thus described, she should have been specially careful to 
avoid it. There are real dangers in every new move- 
ment just because it is new, and the Higher Education of 
Women has certainly not escaped them; but the writer’s 
imagination runs so persistently to brandy and cigars, 
that it misses what it might hit. The worst mistake in 
polemical tactics is, however, the introduction of the girl 
who provides the book with a title. Moira West is certainly 
sweet, innocent, dutiful, and sheltered; and—apparently 
because she is all these—her life is one horrible catas- 
trophe. Had she been less sweet, less innocent with the 
innocence of ignorance, less dutiful in the conventional 
sense of a much-abused word, had she clung less timidly 
to a shelter which was really a degrading slavery, she 
would have been nobler as well as happier. Effie Cheg- 
win is not altogether winning,—indeed, she is in many 
ways objectionable; but in the main, she commands our 
respect, while our feeling for Moira is only not con- 
temptuous, because contempt is lost in pity.. To marry 
even the worthiest of policemen may not be an ideal fate for 
a cultivated girl; but it is at any rate preferable to the fate 
of finding in suicide the only escape from unendurable torture 
inflicted by a Casaubon ten times more hateful than the cold- 
blooded prig of Middlemarch. There ought to be exultation 
in Girton, Newnham, and Holloway over the self-inflicted 
defeat of so doughty an assailant as Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


Viewed exclusively in the light of its title, Mr. Christie 
Murray’s In Direst Peril is not by any means so blood- 
curdling as it ought to be, and irreverent and slangy youthful 
readers may be tempted to describe it as a “sell.” The hero 
never wrestles at the edge of a precipice with a scoundrel who 
is double his weight; he is never in a burning house with a 
hundred-weight of gunpowder in the cellar; nor is he con- 
demned to torture and death bya tribunal of bloodthirsty 
savages. There is probably not a single boys’ book of last 
Christmas which is not richer in the special element of 
interest indicated by the word “peril; ” and therefore a severe 
critic might accuse Mr. Christie Murray of appealing to 
lovers of excitement on false pretences. If, however, he be 
technically guilty, he is morally free; for In Direst Peril is 
a by no means bad or even unexciting story of its own melo- 
dramatic kind. It is a little loose in construction here and 
there, and the villains of the story are rather given to acting 
in a somewhat incredible and inexplicable manner; but the 
narrative keeps our curiosity and interest well awake, and in 
a book of this kind that is really the main matter, to which 
the refinements of art are more or less subsidiary. John 





Fyffe, the hero, is a modest, loyal, and courageous soldier, 
who falls in love at first sight with Violet Rossano, 
daughter of an Italian patriot, who has been languishing 
for twenty years in an Austrian dungeon. Fyffe deter. 
mines to rescue him, and the story of this achievement, 
which nearly fills the first volume, is, we think, the best 
part of the book. The two remaining volumes are devoted to. 
the schemes of Rossano and his fellow patriots in London for 
freeing their country, and the machinations of the spies and 
traitors by whom they are threatened, among the latter being 
the son of an English Peer, who plays with considerable. 
woodenness a part which seems to us as unnatural as it is 
discreditable. Still, he helps the story along, which is really 
all that is wanted, and a little melodrama, like a little 
nonsense, “now and then, is relished by the wisest men.” 


A Heart’s Revenge is a novel of which one certainly cannot 
say that it would have been better if the author had taken 
more pains with it. Conscientious carefulness is indeed 
manifest on each page, and Miss Tottenham is to be com- 
mended for clear recognition of artistic responsibility. Some- 
thing more, however, than carefulness is needed for the 
achievement of complete success, and of such achieve- 
ment the book, good as it is, seems to us to fall 
somewhat short. By far the most important character is, 
indeed, to say the least, a comparative failure. Edward 
Vernon, country gentleman and politician, is evidently in- 
tended to be one of those people in whom an inner nature that 
is admirable and even lovable is oyerlaid by a crust of pride, 
hardness, reserve, and cynicism, by which it is effectually 
hidden from all but the seeing few. Such characters un- 
doubtedly exist, though they are more common in fiction 
than in life; but in Edward Vernon the crust is so thick 
and so opaque that we see nothing else. He drives his 
wife, whom his coldness has tempted to folly, to the arms of a 
lover; he turns his son out of doors to meet certain penury 
and possible starvation because the young man insists om 
choosing his own profession. He is, in short, about as ill-con- 
ditioned a person as he well could be; yet we are assured by a 
multitude of hints that there is something in him entirely dif- 
ferent from all this. Two characters in the story, one a 
woman, the other a man, profess to see this something; but 
as what they see is from first to last invisible to the 
reader, their vision is a thing of no practical consequence. 
We might say truly that, apart from Vernon, A Heart’s 
Revenge is by no means a bad novel; only this would be 
equivalent to saying that Hamlet would be a good play if the 
Prince of Denmark were taken out of it. Vernon spoils the 
book, simply because he is intended to make it ; and the failure 
of a part is really the failure of the whole. This is a pity, 
for the mere writing in A Heart’s Revenge is decidedly good. 


Though we see from Mr. Percy Hulburd’s title-page that. 
The Romance of Shere Mote 1s not his first work, we confess. 
that his name is new to us; and we shall be glad to know 
more of him. His latest book is not in all respects satis- 
factory, but it manifests real ability, and it is a book of a 
rather unusual kind, for it is a structure of considerable in- 
tellectual interest, built upon a foundation of melodrama. 
This fact, perhaps, accounts for the principal weakness of the 
book, which may be defined as a want of congruity or homo- 
geneity. The mad Lusteds of Shere Mote, with the gruesome 
traditions of their familyand dwelling-place, belong to the past 
and to the world of romance; Mr. Strand, the contractor, and 
his immediate surroundings belong to the present and to the 
world of familiar prose ; and Mr. Hulburd is not very successful 
in amalgamating these discordant materials in such wise as to 
give to his story a unity of imaginative effect. It is a thing 
of shreds and patches, and a novel of which this can be said 
lacks something which it ought not to lack. Still, though the 
book as a whole is deficient in form and “ composition,” some 
of the situations are undoubtedly strong, even when they are 
wanting in that convincing quality which gives to imaginative 
work its full effectiveness. John Lusted is certainly a striking 
figure, and it is hardly worth while to ask whether he isa 
wholly credible figure; because it is exceedingly difficult to 


.say what is or what is not credible with regard to a man who 


is neither quite mad nor quite sane. Perhaps the most 
important question concerning a novel is, whether it is in- 
teresting ; and with regard to The Romance of Shere Mote, this 
question must be answered in the affirmative. Some things, 
too, are most admirably and epigrammatically put, as when, 
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for example, Ancilla quotes from Lord Akehurst: “ He had 

st said you would be a great man because you worked at 

ur thoughts, instead of thinking of your works.” Mr. 
Hulburd also works at his thoughts; and he has in him the 
making of a good workman. ; 

Of Mr. Eden Philpotts it may be said that he is a good 
workman not in the making, but already made. ; Some Every- 
Day Folks is, in its unpretentious way, a veritable master- 
piece, displaying an intimacy of observation, and an ability 
to turn to artistic ends “the harvest of a quiet eye,” which is 
little, if at all, short of genius. In the absence of space for 
the detailed comment and illustrative quotation that would 
alone do adequate justice to Mr. Philpotts’ admirable work, 
we may briefly describe the book as a contemporary Cranford. 
The thread of continuous narrative which runs through the 
work, and gives it unity of form as well as of feeling and 
handling, is somewhat stronger than the similar thread in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s delightful performance—that is, the new book 
is more of a story than was its predecessor—but in both the 
main charm lies in the delicately lifelike and humorous delinea- 
tion of life in one of those semi-urban, semi-rural communities, 
where there is room for even comparatively commonplace 
character to display its latent individuality. The two 
feminine busybodies,—the autocratic Mrs. Meadows who rules 
from the vicarage, and the energetic spinster Miss Minnifie,— 
would in themselves suffice to give quality to an otherwise 
ordinary book; but here they are only a couple of figures in a 
group every member of which has his or her special charm of 
portraiture. The obvious satirical touch is a good deal more 
frequent in Some Every-Day Volks than in Cranford, but its 
mordancy is tempered by the most genial humour; and there 
are at least a dozen isolated scenes which a humourist of 
acknowledged rank need not be ashamed to father. Few 
novels of the season have more of the character of pure 
enjoyableness. 

We cannot think that The White Aigrette is a good title, 
for it neither explains itself nor excites curiosity concerning 
its explanation. It may be well, therefore, to say at once that 
it refers to the badge of a crack cavalry regiment, and that 
the book is a novel of society and soldiering, very much after 
the manner of the clever writer who calls herself “John 
Strange Winter.” The story is conventional enough, but it 
is told with a vivacity which makes it very readable. Captain 
Fortescue and Captain Brown of the Aigrettes are both in 
love with Daisy Gardiner, the pretty daughter and heiress of 
the great financier. As Fortescue has wasted his substance 
in a somewhat disreputable past, and as Brown has not only 
a large fortune but an irreproachable character, it is needless 
to say that Daisy prefers the former, and we know that there 
are rocks ahead. The course of true love would, however, 
have run tolerably smoothly, had not Mr. Gardiner become 
bankrupt and been arrested on a charge of fraud while 
Fortescue is away with his regiment in Egypt. This gives 
Captain Brown a welcome opportunity for acting as guardian 
angel to the family in general, and to the beloved Daisy in 
particular, of which he takes the fullest advantage, acting 
throughout as the selfless Bayard or Major Dobbin of 
the story, which finally comes to a satisfactory ending 
for every one but him. Brown is certainly a much too 
close reproduction of Thackeray’s lovable hero, but we can 
do with another Dobbin, though we could not have stood a 
second Amelia Sedley; and happily, the brave high-spirited 
Daisy is quite another sort of girl. The kind of novel 
represented by The White Aigrette is ordinary enough, but the 
book is a very creditable example of it. 

There is nothing ordinary in The Standishs (which surely 
ought to be Standishes) of High Acre,—a book that is to the 
average novel what an exceptionally frightful nightmare is to 
commonplace dream. Now and then there is in its pages 
« suggestion of the more eerie parts of The House of the Seven 
Gables; more frequently we are reminded of Wuthering 
Heights; but in the matter of horrors Mr. Sheldon has a 
sufficiently fertile invention of his own, and has no need to be 
beholden to any predecessor. The principal persons in the 
story are the last survivors of a West-country family, who for 
many generations have begun by being bad and ended by 
being mad, the details of the badness and the madness 
being creepy enough to satisfy the most ardent lover of 
what is ghastly and blood-curdling. One of the family in 
tis last days imagines himself to be the devil, going 
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about seeking whom he may devour, and wanders naked 
through the woods on all fours; another cuts the throat of the 
wife to whom he is devotedly attached, and then flings him- 
self from the roof of the house. These peculiarities tend to 
repeat themselves in alternate generations; the grandson of 
Nanfan Standish also believes himself to be the enemy of 
mankind ; and the hero of the book, in his struggle against 
the temptation of his wife-murdering grandsire, flies from his 
house and is smothered in a morass. The story has a certain 
lurid effectiveness ; but it can be enjoyed only by connoisseurs 
of the horrible. Happily, there are only two volumes of it. 
They will, however, be more than enough for nervous readers. 
It is interesting to watch the literature which is coming over 
to us from Australia, a portion of which is full of promise, 
but we may safely say that of all the novels that have been 
laid before readers in this country, Dave’s Sweetheart, in a 
literary point of view, and as a finished production, takes a 
higher place than any that has yet appeared. We understand 
that the author has never quitted her native country, and 
she possesses an exceptional power of reproducing the local 
colouring. But it is clear at the same time that the human 
element is her main object, and that the touches of descrip- 
tion are introduced briefly, merely to heighten the effect of 
some powerful scene. There is considerable art in the treat- 
ment of the story, and from the opening scene in the tin store 
at Deadman’s Flat, to the closing page, we have no hesitation 
in predicting that not a word will be skipped even by the 
most blasé of novel-readers. The characters possess the vivid- 
ness naturally due to those isolated situations where every man 
and woman is of the highest importance to the people around 
them, and where the effect of their words and actions are quite 
out of proportion to the weight they would bear in more 
civilised and organised communities. The history of the life 
of the heroine, Jenny, in the police camp, her callous indiffer- 
ence to the sufferings she inflicts, and her absorption in her 
heartless lover, are touched with singular delicacy; while the 
character of her stepmother, a woman of great brilliance and 
force, is almost pathetic from her helplessness to cure the evils 
against which she is struggling. It would not be fair to dis- 
close the story by commenting on the powerful scene of Dave’s 
flight at the end, so we close our remarks with the hope that 
before long we may have another story from the same pen. 
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The Real Presence. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. (Printed for 
Subscribers.)—This volume contains a sermon on the “ Real 
Presence,” and another on the meaning of the Holy Communion. 
To discuss these would take us beyond our province. Then 
follows an address, “ High Mass at Noon,” which, taking Mr. 
Whitworth’s position as granted, seems to be sound sense. The 
same may be said of another address, “The Fast Before Com- 
munion.” We doubt whether he quite rightly states the practice 
of the Anglican Church in this respect. But it is satisfactory to 
see that he is no rigorist. Some of the instances quoted of the 
ill-effects which follow from the rigorist position are very 
striking. He is justly severe on the inconsistencies which some 
of the extremists are guilty of. The other contents of the volume 
are “The Primitive Practice of Penance,” “The Honest Doubter : 
Is he excommunicate?” (is a man, t.e., to suspend his religion 
till he has satisfied his doubts P—a question which Mr. Whitworth 
answers with an emphatic No!), and “ Intercommunion.” 
Portugal and Its People. By W. A. Salisbury. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—We can hardly agree with Mr. Salisbury in his belief 
“that the history of Portugal and its people is not second in 
interest to the annals of any people past or present.” But there 
is no doubt that the writer who approaches his subject in this 
temper is likely to do it justice. Mr. Salisbury traces the history 
of the country from the earliest time. Of Phoenician rule few, if 
any, traces remain. The Roman, on the contrary, left his mark 
very visibly impressed. The Moorish supremacy, the relations 
with Spain, the character and achievements of the people, form 
the subjects of successive chapters. For sixty years (1580-1640), 
the whole Peninsula was united. Then came the rise of the 
Braganza family, a most interesting and curious story. Portu- 
guese history from that time has not much. interest till it touches 
on our own in the early days of this century. The Portuguese in 
Africa, Asia, and America are treated of in separate chapters, and 
the conclusion of the volume describes “ Modern Portugal.” Mr. 
Salisbury, if not flattering, for he recognises the faults of the 
people, is yet hopeful about the future of the country. 
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The Praises of Israel. By W. T. Davidson, M.A..D.D. (C. H. 
Kelly.)—This volume belongs to a series entitled “ Books for 
Bible Students,” and, indeed, admirably answers the description. 
Dr. Davidson deals with his subject in a very candid, cautious, 
and reverent spirit. He does not blindly assail the “higher 
criticism; ” but he states various considerations which must be 
taken into account. “Those who are anxious to prove a natural 
development in the history of Judaism from what is called a 
‘monolatry’ but little removed from Polytheism, to the spiritual 
worship of Jehovah attained only in the latest stages of J ewish 
history, obviously find the Psalms in their way.” The Psalms are 
spiritual to the core; and if any of them belong to the tenth or 
the eleventh century B.C., the contention of s "7h writers as 
Renan falls to the ground, and the alternative the.ry of » divine 
revelation, to which the advocates of “a natural develu ment” 
are hostile, becomes necessary. Dr. Davidson is quite open to 
argument. He sees that certain Psalms, ascribed commonly to 
David, cannot be his,—cxxxix. is full of Aramaisms; “ cxxii. and 
exxiv. clearly belong to the Restoration ;” “the 53rd Psalm con- 
tains a direct reference to the Captivity.” But he does not accept 
the extremist views of Professor Cheyne. His volume, which is, 
it must be understood, intended quite as much for edification as 
for study, will be found to serve both purposes admirably well. 

The Book-Hunter in Paris. By Octave Uzanne. (Elliot Stock.) 
—Mr. Augustine Birrell introduces this book to the English 
reader in an agreeable preface, which we would gladly have 
found of much greater length. The book itself, though it can 
scarcely be called disappointing, requires for its appreciation a 
special kind of knowledge which few English readers, it is pro- 
bable, possess. It is not every one, even among the well-read, 
that can turn over an English second-hand bookstall with satis- 
faction and interest ; and the necessary condition of knowledge— 
and the knowledge of books is quite another matter from the 
knowledge of literature—is still less frequent when the bookstall 
is French. The charm of style is, it is true, present in a rare 
degree. Noone can gossip quite so pleasantly as a clever, well- 
informed Frenchman; and M. Uzanne has the gift in perfection. 
In English we have nothing quite like the Book-Hunter, though 
Mr. Andrew Lang has given us some very agreeable fragments on 
the subject. But then we have no place that answers to the 
“quays between the Pont Royal and the Pont Saint Michel.” 
The nearest approach to it, but sadly inferior in picturesqueness, is 
the Whitechapel Road. Inferior as it is, nevertheless the curious 
may find some things worth looking at even there. One of the 
most interesting things in this volume is the account of the 
dinner given to the bookstzll-keepers in accordance with the 
bequest of M. Xavier Marmier, who left 1,000 francs for this pur- 
pose. Ninety-five guests sat down, and were addressed in a very 
sympathetic speech by M. A. Choppin d’Arnouville. 

An Adopted Wife. By Arthur Kuper. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—This is a story of the Malay Peninsula, and has, as may be 
supposed, a certain amount of local colour. This has chiefly to do 
with the Chinese and their ways. The story is of a strange and 
not exactly edifying kind. 

Sodor and Man. By A. W. Moore,M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—This is 
one of the highly useful and interesting series of “ Diocesan 
Histories.” Sodor and Man (“Sodor” = the South Isles) does 
not claim so long a descent as some of our English Sees. Its 
history cannot be traced with certainty beyond the middle of the 
twelfth century. Man was, it is true, the resort of the Iona 
missionaries from very early times, but the Church which they 
founded was swept away by the invasion of the heathen 
Northmen in the ninth century, and Christianity was not 
planted there again till the eleventh, and can hardly be said to 
have prevailed till the twelfth. Up to the Reformation, the 
monks had sway in the island. The changes of the Reformation 
seem to have made way but slowly. Of the period that followed, 
few know anything but what they may have learnt about Bishop 
Wilson, whose episcopate occupied, roughly speaking, the first 
half of the eighteenth century. These gaps in the popular know- 
ledge of the Church history of the island Mr. Moore fills up 
effectively, doing justice to more than one deserving person 
whose merits have been overshadowed by Bishop Wilson’s fame. 
The Bishop’s immediate successor, for instance, Hildesley by 
name, did good service to the See and the island. To him, for 
instance, they owe the Manx Bible. The story of this work, which 
was nearly lost in a shipwreck, is highly interesting. 


What is the World coming to? By W. Graham Moffat and John 
White. (Elliot Stock.)—This is described, on the title-page, as “a 
novel of the twenty-first century, founded on the fads, facts, and 
fiction of the nineteenth.” One result at least must be held to be 
achieved by books of this kind,—to reconcile the reader to the age 
in which he lives. He will feel that things might be, and 
probably will be, much worse. Telegrams from all quarters of the 





world are distracting enough, but what when they come in fro, 

the planets? Social intercourse is sufficiently complicated ‘as 
what when every one can move about with a“ thought-body 9 
There is cleverness in this book, and the application of a consider. 
able amount of knowledge, and a certain imaginative ingenuit ‘ 
but it does not wholly avoid tediousness, “i 


Haidar Ali and Tipi Sultin. By Lewin B. Bowring. (Clarendon 
Press.)—Though this is not an estimate of these two famous an- 
tagonists of our rule in India from the anti-British point of view 
it necessarily treats the subject in a somewhat different way triode 
that to which we are accustomed. So much is implied by its in. 
clusion in the series of “ Rulers of India.” Haidar and Tipé 
(commonly known as Hyder and Tippoo) were not merely enemies 
of the British power, but sovereigns who had a policy of their 
own, and methods of government which it is worth while to examine, 
Mr. Bowring treats, in fact, of the Mysore kingdom as it was while 
the father und son were in power. Their conflict with the British 
power is not, of course, ignored, for it is of essential importance ; 
but it is a part only of the subject. It is sufficient to say that 
the volume is not unworthy of the series to which it belongs, 
It does not materially change our estimate of Haidar and Tipi, 
but it helps us to understand their position. 

Religious Thought in Old English Verse. By the Rev. C. S. Abbey. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This volume has an aim of its 
own which it would not be easy to find attempted elsewhere, It 
is, in short,a history of English religious poetry from Caedmon 
down to the end of the last century, including naturally sundry 
writers, as Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, who lived a consider- 
able way into the nineteenth. Purely nineteenth-century writers 
—writers, that is, manifestly influenced by nineteenth: century 
influences, as Keble—are not included. The book is one of con- 
tents so varied, and ranging over so large a province of literature, 
that we cannot attempt to give more than this general account of 
it. Mr, Abbey is as well acquainted as any man with the religious 
literature of the eighteenth century, and he has extended his 
studies with excellent effect into earlier times. His volume may 
be commended without reserve. 

Manual of Councils of the Holy Catholic Church. By the Rev. Q, 
H. Landon, 2 vols. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Landon 
published this book in 1845, and left the new edition in an 
advanced condition at his death in 1877. The “Manual” is 
arranged alphabetically, and is on a most comprehensive plan, 
taking in all ecclesiastical assemblies that have any pretension 
to the title. It will be found a most useful book of reference. 


Butler’s “ Analogy” and Modern Thought. By Alexander 
Richard Eagar, D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.)—Dr. Eagar annotates, explains, and supplements the 
arguments of the Analogy. All three processes that great. 
work clearly needs. It is not a book that can be rend without 
assistance ; it is decidedly obscure in expression and involved in 
argument; in some respects, the position of the controversy has 
changed since Butler’s time. To these needs the author of this 
volume, which has received the imprimatur of one of the great. 
Church societies, has addressed himself. 


New Epirions.—The Life of Christ, by F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.RB.S. 
(Cassell) ; Blanche, Lady Falais, by J. H. Shorthouse (Macmillan) ; 
St. Ronan’s Well, by Sir Walter Scott (A. and C. Black); Cap and 
Gown Comedy, by Ascott R. Hope, second edition (A. and C. Black) ; 
Electricity in the Service of Man, by R. Wermell, D.Sc., M.A., 
revised and enlarged (Cassell) ; Evangeline, by H. W. Longfellow 
(Marcus Ward); Poems, by James Thomson (A. Constable and 
Co.) ; Barabbas, by Marie Corelli, fourth edition (Methuen and 
Co.); Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! by William Black, new and 
revised edition (Sampson Low) ; The Chairman’s Handbook, by Sir 
Reginald F. D. Palgrave, tenth edition, revised (Sampson Low) ; 
Thomas Carlyle, by John Nicol, LL.D., M.A. (Macmillan); How to 
be Happy though Married, popular edition (T. Fisher Unwin) ; A 
Handy Book of the Law of Trustees, by R. Denny Urlin, new and 
revised edition (Effingham Wilson); and A Handy Book on the In- 
vestment of Trust-Funds (same author and publisher). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———_—~>——_—_ 

Bathgate (J.), Aunt Jane’s Legacy to Her Nieces, cr 8vo 
Behrens (H.), Manual of Microchemical Analysis, cr 8vo 
Brooks (0.), Wanderer in the Land of Egypt, 12mo 
Burberry (H. A.), Amateur Orchid Cultivator’s Guide, cr 8vo 26 
Burke (J.), Problems in Applied Tactics, cr 8vo (E. Stanford) 2/"* 
Burns (D.), Sayings in Symbol, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stouguton) 36 
Burton (R. F.), First Footsteps in E, Africa, Memorial Edn., 2 vols (Tyiston) 1) 
Cleaver (H. P.), Parochial Assessment Rules, cr 8vo 5a 
Cliffe (F. H.), Persian Vizier, and other Poems, cr 8vo...... ya 
Cordingley (W. G.), Commercial Terms, &., cr 8vo 20 
Delbos (L.), Introduction to Commercial panish, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 65 
Denny (J.), Second + pistle to the Corinthians, cr Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Disease and Race, by Jadroo, 12mo (Sonneschein) ‘ 
Dodd (J. T.), Parish Councils Act, or 8VO0.......00....065 (H. Cox) 
Foote (8), Bon-Mots of, 32mo ee ,.(Dent) 
Graham (G. C.), Santa Teresa; her Life and Times, 2 vols, 8vo. (Black) 32 
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|. Gol HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, Nw. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 


For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head-Master, J.D, McOLURE, M.A, .M,, 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary, : es 





XETER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, will take place APRIL 13th anc 14th. Particulars 
may be had on application. W. A: OUNNINGHaM, M.A., Head-Master. 


UNIVERSITY oF GLASGOW. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, on June 14th next or 
some subsequent date, proceed to the appointment of a Professor to occupy the 
newly instituted Chair of History in this University. The duties will begin from 
October 1st next. Candidates are requested to lodge 20 printed copies of their 
application (and testimonials, if any) in the hands of the undersigned, on or 
before MAY 12th. ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, 
lasgow. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 


DORKING, Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to Y 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 














Guyot (Y.). Tyranny of Socialism, cr 8vo .... (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Hadden’s Handbook to Local Government Act, 1894, 8vo ............ (Hadden) 7/6 
Hocking (J.). Monk of Mar-Saba, cr 8v0.........c0:ccssesseeeeeeeeees Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hatton (R. H.). Criticisms on Contemporary Thought, 2 vols. (Macmillan) 10/0 
Iverach (J.), Chris' ianity and Evolution, 12mo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
James Gilmour, and his Boys, by R. Lovett, cr 8V0 .....sccceeseeeerereees (R.T.8.) 2/6 
Ladd (@. T.), Psychology : Descriptive, &¢.,8V0 ....s.sssee:e+0:000 (Longmans) 21/0 
Lewis (H. C.), Papers, &c., on the Glacial Geology of Great Britain and 

Treland, 8vo ...... eacesessoresessoae soeesesersssteescssonsescesseaseneeeces eoveees( Longmans) 21/0 
Lowry (8. C.), Work of the Holy Spirit, or 8v0.......cscccceecceeeeees (Skeffington) 3/0 
Montanard (E.), Anguish, a Novel, cr 8vo (Henry) 2/6 
Mulliner (E.), ‘‘ Abroad with Twitty,”’ cr 8vo........... ieash snes eseniies sacks (Henry) 34 
Murray (8.), Discipline ; its Reason and Battle Value, cr 8vo (Gale) 2/0 
Newland (A. G. B.) Image GE WOU Wg WOO «ss scscccsccsscccccsesaciéndesses (Thacker) 31/6 
Ransom (J. U.), German Composition, cr 8vo ....... eeenneblietivetaebeets Longmans) 3,0 
Ransom (J. U.), Key to German Composition, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) 5/0 
Reagen (H. C ), Locomotive Mechanism, cr 8yo ...... dacdeeveeteacs’ (Gay & Bird) 10/0 
Reid (A S.), Chin-Lushai Land, 8vo... (Thacker) 18/0 
Round the World with the Union Jack, cr 8vo secceerenccccceresoo( Medes) 2/0 
Sawer (J.), Odorographia, Vol. IT , 8V0 ....00....4004 (Gurney & Jackson) 15/0 
Scott (C.), Pictures of the World, cr 8vo ........ aavees ee (Remington) 3/6 
Scott (D. H.), Introduction to Structural Botany, cr 8vo .............-+ (Black) 3/6 
Skelton (J.), Maitland of Lethington, 2 vols., 8V0...........ses0e0000+ (Blackwood) 28/0 
Smith (H. A.), Lhings New and Old, cr 8vo.......... ..(Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Songs of the Cascades, by Erl Viking, 12mo ........... wadundenniete canes (H. Cox) 6/0 
Statesmen, Past and Future. Reprinted from the Daily News, 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 
St. Aubyn (A.), Orchard Damerel, 3 vols., cr 8vo......... (Hurst and Blackett) 31/6 
Tomkinson (W.), Diary of a Cavalry Officer, 8vo ........... ....... (Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Upton (C. B.), Lectures on Basis of Religious Belief, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
Veitch (S. F. F.), Margaret Drummond, Millionaire, cr 8vo ............ (Black) 6/0 
Verba, Verbi, Dei, Words of our Lord and Saviour, Harmonised by ‘‘ A.” 

of Charles Lowder, cr 8V0 ............4. iidinchisuitedieiernsetreesnandgunened (Longmans) 4/6 
Vernon (W. V.), Readings on the Inferno of Dante, 2 vols., 8vo (Macmillan) 30/0 
Walker (J. D.), Shareholder’s Guide, 8vo ......+ (Livingstone) 5/0 
Walpole (G. H. 8.), Eucharistic Offering, cr 8VO .......cseeeeecsees (Skeffington) 4/0 


Ward (Mrs. H.), Marcella, 3 vols. cr 8V0 .......eesseceeeeeee eseanitoad (Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Williamson (B.), Mathematical Theory of Stress and Strain of Elastic 
Solids, Cr 8VO ....e:ccecceeeeeee eoseee. (Longmans) 5/0 
Williamson (G. C.), Money of the Bible, cr 8V0 ....00....s0.ceceecceeeeseeees (R.T.3.) 2/6 
Wilson (Sir R.), Introduction to Anglo-Muhammedan Law, 8vo ...(Thacker) 7/6 


ERTY & co ; “LIBERTY” CRETONNES, 
LI B |For Curtains, COVERINGS, and HaNGINGs, 
Messrs. LIBERTY and CO.’s Spring Stock 

















DECORATIVE of Cretonnes offers special oe for = 
selection of designs and colour-harmonies for 
FURNISHING decoration of artistic homes, and comprises 


new and exclusive registered designs in 
FABRICS. Eastern and ow ” non-fugitive Colour- 
. ings, 32in, wide. 
SPRING SEASON, 1894. Prices from 8d. to 2s. 6d. per yard. 
New Patterns post-free. Spring Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


SS &.. i... 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 














100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
DLAND GRAND 
M I D LAN D ” (St. Pancras Station), LONDON, N.W 
ADELPHI, LIVERPOOL. 
MIDLAND, BRADFORD. 
R A | L WwW A Y QUEEN’S, yoo 
MIDLAND, DERBY. 
HOTELS. MIDLAND, MORECAMBE. 
Specialities—Comfort, Cuisine. Moderate charges. 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 

3 OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2$ to 4 guineas a week, 


SUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS 


FOR 
PERMANENT PASTURE from 23s. 6d. to 38s. 6d. per acre. 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 17s. 6d. to 25s. 6d. per acre. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 

GENUINE ONLY rrom SUTTON anv SONS, READING. 

Many persons suffer from headache and 
what they mistake for neuralgia, which are 
the result of strained vision, and could be 
ST R Al N ec D at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 

specially suited to the case, though ordinary 
spectacles for old or short sight would be 
useless or injurious.—For fuller informa- 
tion see “Our Evzs,” by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 

Ophthalmic Optician; or consult the Authoz 
personally at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
“OUR EYES, & HOW TO PRESERVE THEM,” post-free, 1s. 








VISION. 











\Ptesion ane CONFERENCE. 
A —_—— 


BOARD OF MISSIONS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 
MAY 29th, 30th, 3lst, and JUNE Ist. 


_ &T. JAMES’S HAUL, Piccadilly. Three Sessions each day and Sectional 
Halls, preceded on MONDAY, May 28:h, by a Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
aud Keception by th Li rd Mayor at the Mansion House. 
Sir JAMES E, PHItI~-PS, Bart , Warminster Vicarage, Hon. Sec. 
Lord VICTOR SEYMOUR, Hon. Assistant Sec. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 

in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 

and HOME for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN in most healthy locality. 

Lhe education is Modern and Intelligent, and the training of Mind and 

Character is studied. The House is on the hill-side, near sea and woods; air 

gy (sea aud mountains) ; free from fogs.—Principal, Miss BARLOW, 
oed Pella. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, une of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum. 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. lection on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA. 

TION, MAY 2nd and 3rd.—Numerous Scholarships from £20 to £75. 

Special Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy on passing Qualifying Exam. 
—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, before April 10th, 


URHAM SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£40 and £25 a year will be offered on JUNE 13th. ONE SCHOLARSHIP 

will be awarded for Mathematics. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances. 
—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


RANCH.—A FRENCH LADY, Diplomée of the Sorbonne 
Paris), Daughter of a late Professor, RECKIVES DAUGHTERS of 
GKENTLEMwN, to learn French and Accomplishments. Healthy town; beanti- 
fully situated. School of Art Academy, where Lectures may be attended, 
Hizhest French and English references.—Mademoiselle CHABROL, Villa Louise, 
Limoges. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Olassics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head- Master. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAKSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three years, 
and THRtE HOUSK SCHOLARSHIPS, will be COMPETED FOR on MAY 8th; 
open to Buoys under 15.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- 
Master. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


























\T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION begins on MAY Ist. 

Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to devote 
its three months to the uninterrupted study of Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, 
and so to present themselves for the Examinations in those subjects at the end 
of July. If successfal therein, they are fres to devote the entire Winter Session 
to the lectures, practical work, and study required for the more important pro- 
fessional subjects of Auatomy and Physiology. 

To enable students entering in May to thoroughly prepare themselves for the 
July Examinations in Chemistry and Physics, there are special lectures and 
classes, with courses of instruction in Laboratory Practice throughout tne 
Sumwer Session. It is now compulsory that the Chemistry and Physics Exami- 
nation of the Conjoined Boards of the Colleges should be passed at least six 
months previous to the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology. 

On SKEPTEMBER 26th and 27th there will be an EXAMINATION for 
ENTBANOE SUHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE in value from 50 to 100 
guineas, for which students who enter in May are eligible to compete. The Resi- 
dential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students 
received at a charge of £75 for the academic year, Arrangements are now being 
made to build—(1), a new out-patients’ departme it; (2), a residential college 
for students ; (3), new special wards; (4),a nur-es’ home ; and (5), well-isolated 
wards for lying-in women. This will add 100 beds to the hospital. The medical, 
surgical, and obstetric tutors assist the students in preparing for the final exami- 
nations. ‘he School Secretary, Mr. F, H. MADDEN, will forward the prospec- 
tus on application. GEURGE P. FIELD, Dean. 

A. P, TUFF, M.D, sub-Vean, 











IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, TREBOVIR 

HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR ROAD, SOUTH Kt#NSING.- 
TUN, 8.W.—Mrs. W. Kk. OOLE offers a Libera! Kducation with the 
Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from the Country or 
Culonies who desire to Study well and intelligently.—Proapectuses and Jist of 
references forwarded on application to Mrs, W. R. Cole. The NEXT TERM 





Miss PALGRAVE, Hon. sec. of Women’s Section. 





will COMMENOK TUESDAY, May lst. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PrREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 

ight Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 

Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd, 





eral INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
partment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
igh-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
tion for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 3lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valnable Exhibitions to the Universities —ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS at EASTER. 





ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an Election 

in JUNE to TWELVE EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, 

of the annval value of £50, open to boys who en Jane 18 are over 12 and under 

14. Also to one DURAND SCHOLAKSHIP, of the annual value of £54. It is 

limited, in the first instance, to the Sons of an Officer who was in the service of 

the late E. India Company, or of an Officer in H.M. Army who has in any way 

attached himself permanently to the Military Service of her Majesty in the East 
Indies. For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 


: ome GROVE, HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
PRINCIPAL eae Mrs. LACEY. 
Hrap-Mistress—Miss LACEY, Somerville Hall, Oxford; First Class in the 
Honour School of Modern History ; Oxford University Extension Lecturer. 
VisiTING TEACHERS :— 

Miss J. W. Krrxaupy, Somerville Hall, Oxford; F.rst Class in the Honour 
School of Natural Science. 

Miss A. G. Earp, Newnham College, Cambridge ; First Class Natural Scienc2s 
Tripos. 

Miss C. M. Rippivna, Girton College, Cambr'dge ; Classical Tripos. 

Miss Lovisa Drewry, Englsh Language and Elocution. 

Miss M. R. Hostr, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; Honours, Classical Modera- 
tions, 

Mr. ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Professor at the Royal College of Music. 

Miss GaLLaTLy, Assoc‘ate of the Royal College of Music, 

Mr. R. Carronvs, Violin. 

Mme. OuivieRrt, Dancing and Physical Exercises, 

Mr. W. McPuEkson, Fencing and Drill, 

REFERENCE PERMITTED TO :— 

The Lady Laura Ridding. 

Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, late Principal of Somerville Hall. 

Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Hon. Sec. Association for the Education of Women, 
Oxford. 

Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Hall. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester. 

The Rev. Professor Symes, M.A., Principal of University College, Nottingham, 

THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY 4th. 


J}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, FC P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes the subjects of a High- 
School curriculum, Natural sc:ience, with Laboratory work; Drawing ; Singing 
and Harmony ; Neeedlework ; avd Physical Kxrci-es. Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
a Term. Pr:spectuses, &c., can be obtained from the SCRETARY.—The 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY lst. Private omnibuses daily from Moseley 


aud Handsworth, 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1894. 


A COURSE of EIGHT LECTURES on ‘ CHRISTIANITY in its MOST 
SIMPLE a'd INTELLIGIBLE FORM” will be dehvered by the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, at the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, on the following days—viz., 
Monday 16th, Thursday 19th, Monday 23rd, Thursday 26th, and Monday 30th, 
April; and Thursday 3rd, Monday 7th, and Thursday 10tb, May, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are reque-ted to send their names 
and addresses to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.O., not later than Saturday, 7th April; and as coon as possible after 
that date, tickets will be issued to as many as the Hall will accommodate, 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Dr. Drummond at 
Ox ord, in the large lecture-room of Manchester College, on each of the following 
days—viz., Tue-day 24th and Friday 27th, April, and Tuesday Ist, Friday 4tb, 
Tuesday sth, Friday 11th, Tuesday lith, and Friday 18th, May, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Oxford Course wil] te free without ticket. 

P. LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
on propery apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOK, M,A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 




















OYAL LITERARY FUNpD 


GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., G.O.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., will 
at the 104th Anniversary Dinner, to be held at the Whiteball Rooms, H 
Metropole, 8.W., on Wednesday, April 25th, at half-past six for seven Vale 


Precisely, 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS. 
The Hon. William Waldorf Astor. The Right Hon. Si 
Alfred Austin, Bsa. Bart MPa 20nn Lubbock, 
eorge Bentley, Esq. Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., K. 
Co'onel the Lord Eustace Cecil. Clarence Wo Motions ong ws 
Frederick Chapman, Esq. Frederick Macmillan, Esq. 
Colonel Sir Henry Collett, K.C B. Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B, 
The Rev. Canon W. Cooke, F.S,A. John Murray, Esq., F.S.A. 
Wilfred J. Cripps, Esq., O.B., F.S.A. J. O. Parkinson, Esq. 
The Lord Justice Davey. R. E. Prothero, Esq. 
Sir Jobn Fowler, Bart., K.C.M.G. The Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester. 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq. Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. 
F. W. Gibbs, Esq., 0.B., Q.C. Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, M,P. 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, Esq., F.S.A. J. E. Sandys, Esq. Litt.D. °  ” 
Anstey Guthrie, Esq. 
The Viscount Hampden, 
Colonel Henry Hozier. 
Arthur D. Innes, Esq. 
The Rey. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Professor William Paton Ker. Major-General Thackwell, C.B, 
Orfeur J. Kilvington, Esq. The Rev. J. Edward Vaux. 
William Knighton, Esq., LL.D. The Hon. William Warren Vernon. 
Sidney Lee, Esq. Colonel the Lord Wantage, V.C., K.0,B 
Sir George Lewis. Captain G. Wemyss. a 
W. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D. The Rev. Robert J. Wilson, D,D, 
W. 8. Lilly, Esq. (Warden of Keble). ri 
T. Norton Longman, Esq. CO. Knight Watson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards, or to attend the Dinner, are invited to 
communicate with the Secretary. Dinner tickets one cuinea each, 


7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
APRIL. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EvicTeD TENANTS. By T. W. Russell, M.P 
CONSTANTINOPLE AS AN Historic City. By Frederic Harrison. 
ARE oUR Prisons A FarLurE? By the Rev. W. D. Morrison. 
Mr. MALLocr’s TRUMPET PERFORMANCE, By G. Bernard-Shaw, 
Fry-Fisuina. By Basil Field. 

Tue Iranian Bank ScanDALs. By Napoleone Colajanni. 
Women as Stupents 1n Design. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon, 
THE SERPENT’S STRANGENESS. By W. H. Hudson. 

THE Frencu In Tunis. By Count Gleichen. 

Lazovur REPRESENTATION. By Fred Hammill. 

Two Poems. By Paul Verlaine. 

Tue TRUE Discovery or AMERICA, By Stoddart Dewey. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpon. Oode, UnNIcopE. 

140 STRAND. W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 

HREE THOUSAND 130 GROUNDS for holding that 


SATAN inspires the CLERGY. 1d. 
W. Resves, 185 Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY. 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Clement Scott, Esq. 

A. Marray Smith, Esq. 
Sir Walter de Souza, 
E. Steinkopff, Esq. 
Sir Douglas Straight. 




















AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

( } P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (printed on India paper), after the pores entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZA, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900, 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.O. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. R. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 


—_—— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ve — 218,000,000 
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e MonNrTH. J 
FrisoDES hes Patixxck. By George Meredith. 


Joana ‘gs RETIREMEST. By M.P. 
- ona or British Birps. By Lord 


"ed 

ilford. 
xpum. By St. Loe Strachey. 

Fn ete Commission. By Observer. 

Taz ART OF Reapine Booxs. By the Rev. J. E.C. 


Welldon. L UNIONISTS. 
THE POs Ww Tossell, MP. ; H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
Wp.; J. Parker-Smith, M.P.; and Admiral 


Maxse. = 
irs. By “A Son of the Marshes. 
LL Retin IN THE OrviL Service. By X.Y. 
TE CAUSE AND Eyrect OF THE MaTaBELE Wak. 
By F. 0. a Geo. Gissing 
IST. . Giesing. n 
A Care OuDENCE—" A Family Budget.’’ By Mrs. 
Strachey. 


London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place, 8. W. £0 eee fe 
a 

HE UNION BANE of 
T AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital s.ssssessssseesseeree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 8,000,000 
RS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
Pha win on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. : 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


i be ascertained on application. 
ee W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 














HENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
meee TT TT supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥. B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 








lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 

PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1819, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, BBY: } Secs, 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO (A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
ten WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
€ssion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
im casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Puotations on yoyo to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


A GREAT INJUSTICE is very often 


done because some self-assertive people imagine 
it 18 next to impossible to make an error. Shake- 
ane must have made an analytical study of the 
Auman heart before he uttered those warning words 
. aaa know thyself, then others learn to know.” 
+ his is a lesson we should all try and perfect ourselves 
in, and when this has been done we have to face the 
Significant fact that unless we cultivate gocd health, 
Frosvernty and happiness cannot abide with us. 
olloway’s Pills will aid us to do this. The most 
pe pene medical men agree that for the preservation 
of good health and cure of disease there is nothing 
to equal them, 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 414, APRIL. Price ls, 
ConTEnNTSs, 


Prertycross. By R. D. Blackmore. Chaps. 33-35. 

Francis PARKMAN AND HIS WorRK. By A. G. 
Bradley. 

AvusTRALIAN RovuGH-Ripvers, By Rolf Boldrewood. 

A Frencu Oritic on Eneuanp. 

CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By 
Mrs, Ritchie, 10.—At Mennecy. 

AT STRATFORD Festiva. By R, Warwick Bord. 

THE OLD COLLEGE aT GLasGow. 

A MastTER or Woopcrart, 

THE WATERS OF CASTALY. 

GLoRY OF Woman. By Mrs, Steel. 


Macmitian and Oo., London. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
APRIL, 1894, 


Tue Hovss or Lorps: 

1, Ay Unrarr PENALTY ON PgERs, By the Hon. 
St. John Brodrick, M.P., the Hon. George 
N. Curzon, M.P., and Lord Wolmer, M.P. 

2. Rerorm sy “ResotuTion.” By Professor 
Goldwin Smith. 

38, A DaneERovus AnacHRONISM. By Thomas 
Bart, M.P. 

4. ABOLISH ITs VETO. By T. Wemyss Reid. 

Tue Evictep TENANTS PROBLEM, By Michael 
Davitt. 

A NEGLECTED Sense. By Edward Dillon. 

Simon RYAN THE PETERITE. By the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 

THE INSIGNIFICANCE OF THE TRaADES-UNION VOTE. 
By Frederick Wicks. 

REALISM OF To-pay. By the Countess Cowper. 

EaRty SocraL SELF-GOVERNMENT, By sir John 
Simon, K.O0.B. 

THE QUEEN AND HER ‘‘ PERMANENT MINISTER.” By 
the Hon. Reginald B. Brett. 

Frav Aga. By H. Schitz Wilson. 

PROFESSOR Sayce ON “ THE HIGHER ORITICISM.” 
By the Rev. Professor Cheyne. 

THe Cow AGITATION, OR THE MUTINY-PLASM IN 
Inpia. By the Hon, Oday Pertap Singh, U.S.L. 
(Rajih of Bhinga). 

Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 

THe Utter CogkRUPTION IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By the Hon. Amyas Stafford Northcote. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Oo., Ltd. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Notice.—The TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1894, contains, 
among other articles of interest:—A Beginner, 
By Ruopa Broveuton, Author of “ Nancy,” &c. 
Chaps. 10-12.—Lord Chief Baron Abinger and the 
Bar.—A Canoe Voyage on a French River.—Rod@ 
and Staff.—One of the Gargoyles.—Athens and Its 
Acropolis, — By Fair Woodcraft.— Theodore de 
Banville. — An Interloper. By F. M. Prarp, 
Author of “ Near Neighbours,” &c. Chaps. 10-12, 








SECOND EDITION, ready on Tuesday next. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPO- 


- From the French of Arthur Lévy, 

by SterHsn Louis Simeon, Translator of “ The 

outh of Frederick the Great,” &. 2 vols. 
demy Svo, 28s, 





NOW READY. 


WOMEN OF LETTERS. 


By 
GERTRUDE TOWNSHEND MAYER 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 2s. 


The Spectator says :—“ These are delightful volumes, 
The Authoress has not only chosen good subjects, 
but she has the gift of piecing together her informa- 
tion skilfully, and of endowing the characters she 
depicts with some of her own vigour and vitality.” 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE GREATER GLORY. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,’ “ The Sin of 
Joost Avelingh,’’ &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





The Spectator says :— 
_ “The name of Maarten Maartens is bocoming— 
indeed, it has already become—one of the most im- 
portant and significant names in the literature of 
temporary fiction...... We could point to scenes 





Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 

ee eee. By L. B. Watrorp, Chaps. 
23-27. 

THK EYEOFTHEGREY MONK. By Mrs, W. E. H. 
Lecxy. 

MURTMAIN. By A. H. Bresty. 

REMINISCKNCES OF INDIAN SAURIANS. By 
C. T. BucKLanbD. 

A COMMuUNPLAUE MAN, By Keir Kenyon, 

THE PLeIADsS. By W. ScHoouina. 

IN AMBUSH AT LHE LAKE SIDE, By F. 


WHIsHAW. 
AT THK SIGN OF THE SHIP, By AnpREew 
Lana. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 942, APRIL, 1894. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTs. 

A Brrep or Passaae. By Beatrice Harraden. 
Emerson’s Meeting witH De Quincey. By P. L. 
Tue Ricu Miss RippeELt. By Dorothea Gerard, 
Rasetais at Homer. By R. E. P. 
A Lost EnGuisu City. By H. M. Doughty. 
MECHMET, THE WRESTLER, A BRIGAND OF TURKEY, 


On Acquirep Faciat Expression. By Dr. Louis 
Robinson. 


Tue SHapow oF DzatH: a Tale of the Ashanti War. 
Trovutine TatTLe. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


A Leaenp. By H. Fielding. 

THe GuapsToNIAN Myr. 

Big GAME SHOOTING, 

RosEBERY’s RIDDLEs. 

Witi1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








Now ready. For APRIL. Price 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edited by Rev. JAMES HASTINGS, M A. 

Contents include :—Notes of Recent Exposition ; 
Phe Theology of Isaiab,”” by Pro’. A. B. Davidson, 
D.D.; “The Parables of Zechariah,” by the Rev. 
James Stalker, D.D.; “*The Paraclete,’’ by Rev. J. 
Robson, D.D.; The Books of the Month; Short 
Kxpository Papers; The Great Text Commentary ; 
Requests and Replies; Contributions and Com- 
ments, &c. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciark, 38 George Street. 





HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense, 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
ttreet, Piccadilly, W. 

Services at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 





and situations of exc»ptiona! power aad beauty, but 
we leave them to the many who, we hope, will read 
this admirable and striking ncvel.” 


NOW READY. 


THE DAUGHTER ,OF THE 
NEZ PERCES. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, 
Author of ‘A Partner from the West,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NOW READY. 
A DEVOTED COUPLE. By J. 


MastTeERMAN, Author of ** The Scots of Bestmin- 
ster.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Scotsman says :— 

‘Miss Yonge seems to have flung her mantle over 
the author of ‘A Devoted Couple,’ and to have found 
a worthy successor. The story is a family one, full of 
sweet demesticities of English family 1 fe, with a spice 
of Indian adventure thrown in, A most agreeable, 
clever, and wholesome story.” 


NOW READY. 
THE ROMANCE OF SHERE 
MOTE 


. By Percy Huisurp, Author of “In 
Black and White.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Daily Telegraph says :— 
“A story of singular ingenuity and power, an 
album, so to speak, of brilliant caaracter-sket ‘hes, 
graphic word-pictures, aud trenchant epigrams.” 





NOW READY. 
EVE’S APPLE. By M.Deanz. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


The Daily Chronicle says :— 
“The author has placed a fascinating personalit 
in the thick of an interesting period. Vivienne de 
Roseaumbeau is a triumph of artistic creation,” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON,,. 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishe.s in O.dinary to her Majesty the Queen.. 





3 vols, crown 8vo, 22s. 6d. 


HORZ SUBSECIVEA 
By JOHN BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Vol, I—LOCKE end SYDENHAM. Sixth Edition, 
with Portrait by James Faed, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. IL—RAB and HIS FRIENDS. Fourteenth 
Edition, ‘7s. 6d. 


Vil. Ilf.—JOHN LEECH. Sixth Editior, wih 
Portrait by S.r George Reid, P..8.A. 
7s. 


Edinburgh : 

DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: 

SIMPK!N, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 





and 7. 


and CO., Limited, 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


On April 3rd, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARCELLA. 


BY 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ The History of David Grieve,” &c. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ®" xz, 
Assurance Society, 








2 anp 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Funds, £3.767,046. Income, £383,152. 


Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation. Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London ; and of Chemists everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


|\SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
| ADVERTISEMENTS. 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EP Ps’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 


OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAS, 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





ComPaniEs, 
Outside Page. 0 
Inside Page ‘ 0 


| 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 





| Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
| (half-width), 5s,; and 1s, per line for every additional 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. line (containing on an average twelve words), 


| Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. « £1 86...0143...07 2 

Including postage tou any * 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
ee eee 


Broad columa, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


1106...0153..078 Terms: net. 
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BARABBAS 
By MARIE CORELLI 


————_. 


The FOURTH, FIFTH, ang 
SIXTH EDITIONS were 
exhausted on publication, 
A SEVENTH EDITIoy 


is now ready. 


BARABBAS: 


A Dream of the World’s Tragedy, 


By MARIE CORELLI 
Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds” 


SEVENTH and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Miss Corelli's new romance has been re. 
ceived with much disapprobation by the 
secular papers, and with warm welcome by 
the religious papers. By the former she 
has been accused of blasphemy and bad 
taste ; “a gory nightn are ;’ “a hideous 
travesty ;” “ grotesque vulgarisation;” 
“unworthy of criticism ;” ‘‘ vulgar redun- 
dancy ;” “sickening details ”—these are 
some of the secular flowers of speech, 


BARABBAS 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


“ By the dignity of its conceptions, the 
reserve around the Central Figure, and the 
fine imagery of the scene and circumstance, 
it has a likeness to the Ammergau Play, 
with the introduction of more modern pro- 
blems and suggestions Not a single 
word beyond the Scripture utterances is 
placed in the mouth of the Redeemer, while 
the Blessed Virgin is treated in a wholly 
ideal way The studies of character are 
very striking There is much that is 
elevating and devout in this remarkable 
literary work.” —Guardian. 


BARABBAS 
By MARIE CORELLL 


“Marie Corelli has too much reverent 
and artistic feeling to degrade the ideal of 
mankind....../ A glorious mystery surrounds 
the Son of Man in her pages, as in those of 
the first Church historians Her char- 
acters move, not as puppets, but as men 
and women, instinct with life, warm with 
passion The best proof of the success of 
‘ Barabbas’ is that, in spite of its free hand- 
ling of generally received facts, it is inter- 
esting to the end It is human, broad- 
based on the rock of our common nature, 
appealing to what is best in it, and 
fashioned by an artist hand.”—Illustrated 
Church News. 


BARABBAS 
By MARIE CORELLL 


“ A book which teems with faith without 
any appearance of irreverence,”—Church 
of England Pulpit. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Eszex Street, W.-C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 





pAVE’S SWEETHEART. By Mary Gaunt. 
. 21s. 
“ pat saci one of the most powerful and impressive novels of the 
year.”—Daily Telegraph. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner, 


ly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. New Edition written up 
joay With Map, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 


NEW WORK by DEAN HOLE. 


ADDRESSES to WORKING MEN. From 


Pulpit and Platform. By the Very Rev. S, RernoLps Hour, Dean of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A book of great interest and great excellence.”—Scotsman, 


OTHER WORKS by DEAN HOLE. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With 


Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the 


GARDENER. With Steel-Plate Frontispiece by John Leech. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. Popular Edi- 


tion, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





FIFTY BREAKFASTS. Containing a Great 


Variety of New and Simple Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. By Colonel 
Kenney HERBERT (“‘ Wyvern”), Author of “‘ Culinary Jottings,” &, Small 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The CHESS POCKET MANUAL. ByG.H.D. 


GossiPr, Author of “ The Theory of Chess Openings,” &c. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of Society 


and Religion. By the Hon, and Rev. James ADDERLEY, Small 8vo, paper, 
1s,; elegantly bound, 3s. 6d, Thirteenth Thousand. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvdia Office. 





MRS. NEEDELL’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


“ An admirable study of life and character.”—Athenzum. 
“A striking and noteworthy novel.’—Daily News. 
** A tale of enthralling interest and well sustained power.” —Scolsman, 


PASSING the LOVE of WOMEN. Fourth 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


“Mrs. Needell’s story is told with a charm and diguity of expression that are 
ciesney rare, and it ranks among the best books of the season,”—Court 
roular, 


“The tone of this novel is elevated, but not didactic. It is interesting from 
the first page to the last.’’—Saturday Review. 


“From the first page to the last the interest never flags, the unexpected 
happens, and everybody is pleased, the reader not excepted.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


PHILIP METHUEN. 


cloth gilt, 63, 


Fourth Edition, 


“Unquestionably a novel outzide and beyond the common order.” —Graphic, 


“There is nothing better in all the wide range of modern fiction than the 
story of ‘Philip Metuuen.’ ’—Leeds Mercury. 


“No one should fail to read this, the most powerful and original novel we 
have read for some time.”—Manchester Examiner. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER. Sixth 


Edition, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s. 64. 


“Tam desirous to bear my humble testimony to the great ability and high aim 
of the work,”—The Right Hon, W. EB. GLADSTONE, 


“From first to last an exceptionally strong and beautiful story.”—Spectator, 


“The best work of fiction I have read for months is * Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter,’,”—Truth, 


“The story is at once beautiful and poignant.”—Westminster Review, 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO.; and New York. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

i 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
Beds . All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
indings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


8vo, 12s. 


A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. 
Essays by Various Writers on the Economical and 
Social Aspects of Free Exchange and Kindred 
Subjects. 


Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, 
Author of “ A History of the English Poor,’’ Editor of ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 


CONTENTS. 
I.—Own THE ScrENCcE OF ECONOMICS AND ITS RELATION TO FREE ExcHance 
AND Socialism. By Henry Dunning Mac eod, 
II.—Tue Comina IypustRiaL STRUGGLE. By William Maitland. 
III.—NaTionaL WorksHopPs. By St. Loe Strachey. 
IV.—StaTE SOCIALISM AND THE CoLLAPSE IN AuUsTRALIA, By the Hon. J. 
Fortescue. 
V.—TuHE INFLUENCE OF State BorRowina oN CommenciaL Orises, By 
Wynnard Hooper. 
VI.—THE STATE IN RELATION TO RaiLwars' By W. M. Aeworth. 
VE he ae OF THE WORKING-CLASS IN FREE Excuancr, By Thomas 
Mackay. 
VIII.—THE PRINCIPLE OF PROGRESSION IN TaxaTION. By Bernard Mallet. 
1X.—Tue Law or TRapE CompBrnations, By the Hon, Alfred Lyttelton. 


TIMES.—‘‘The volume is an important contribution to the controvery, and 
is entitled to the serious attention of all fair-minded politicians and economists, 
whether their sympathies are with one side or the other.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As a contribution to discussions which press with 
increasing force on all tho:e who are anxions for the industrial future of our 
country, it would be difficult to exaggerate the utility of a book like this,” 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten, 
with 150 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 24s, Just published. 


A MANUAL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
FOR THE USE OF 
OFFICERS OF THE NAVY, THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE, SHIPOWNERS, SHIPBUILDERS, & YACHTSMEN. 


By W. H. WHITE, C.B., F.R.S., 
Assistant-Controller and Director of Naval Construction, Royal Navy. 


In this Work an endeavour is made to place before readers, including those 
whose mathematical knowledge may be limited, a Comprehensive Outline of the 
accepted Theory of Naval Architecture. It contains an account of the most 
recent investigations of the Construction, Stability, Behaviour, Strains, Strength, 
Propulsion, and Steering of Ships; Practical Rules for Tonnage, Draught and 
Trim, Stowage, Sail-Power, Engioe-Power, &c., based upon modern practice im 
war-ships, merchant-ships, and yachts ; Descriptions of the principal Structural 
Arrangements in Wood, Iron, and Composite Ships ; and a Sketch of the Theory 
¢ Wave-Motion, with a Summary of the Results of Observations on Ocean- 

aves. 





EIGHTH EDITION, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
A HANDBOOK TO 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
And the Arguments on Either Side. 


With an Introduction. 


By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., 
Author of “ Finance and Politics,’ &c. 

ConTENTs :— Disestablishment, English, Scotch, and Welsh—Irish Church 
Disestablishment Results—Education—Free Schools—Keform (historical)—P, o- 
portional Representation—Women’s Suffrage—Ballot—Canvassing—Procedare 
House of Commons—Reform House of Lords—Exclusion of Bishops—London 
Municipal Reform—Local Self-Government, English and Irish—Local Taxation 
—Land Laws—Allotments Extension—Leasehold Enfranchisement—Intoxicating 
Liquor Laws—Oompeusation in the Liquor Trade—Sunday Closing—Incidence 
of Taxation—Fair Trade—Capital Punishment—Marriage with Deceased Wife’s 
Sister — Sunday Opening of Museums— Cremation — Home-rule — Returning 
Officers’ Expenses—Manhovd Suffrage—Payment of Members, &c, 


Dean Stanley’s Life & Works. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo., 32s, 
THIRD EDITION OF THE 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARTHUR 


PENRHYN STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. By Rowiann E, 
ProTHERO, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Soul's College, Oxford. 
With the Co-operation and Sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. Brapiey, Dean 
of Westminster, 


WORKS OF THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 
SINAI and PALESTINE,|LIFE and CORRESPOND- 


in Connection with their History. ENCE of DR. ARNOLD, With 
With Maps, 12s, Portrait, 3 vols., 12s. 


THE BIBLE in the HOLY | 
LAND: being Extracts from the MEMOIR of EDWARD, 
above Work, for Young Persons, OATHERINE, and MARY STAN- 
33, 6d. LEY. 93, 


LECTURES on the HIS-| HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 
TORY of the JEWISH CHURCH, of WESTMINSTER ABBEY, from 
from Abraham to the Christan its Foundation down tv the Year 
Era, W.th Portrait, 3 vols. crown | 1876, 15s. 
8vo, 18s, | 


. HISTORY of the CHURCH 
LECTURES hg the rs: | of SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
CEPA. (Stee Sony ‘The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL 


SERMONS & ADDRESSES | “to the coniNTHIaNS. 18s. 
to CHILDREN, including the} 
Beatitudes—the Faithful Nurse.) SERMONS PREACHED at. 
Fastaiey SiR, | WESTMINSTER on Special Oc:a- 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS | ‘ious. 12s. 


of CANTERBURY. 6s, | 

STIAN INSTITU- 
ESSAYS on CHURCH and | ae. fetes on Ecclesiastical 
STATE. Crown 8vo, 6s. Subjects, 6s, 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
By W. E. Norris.—SAINT ANN’S. 2 vols. 
By R. E. Francillon.JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 3 vols. 
By G. A. Henty.—_DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. 3 vols. 


“The plot is developed with a skill that makes every page of the three volumes light and entertaining. The book is eminently readable.”—Scotsman. 


By E. Lynn Linton.—The ONE TOO MANY. 3 vols. 


LAprit sth 


Second Edition. 


“Mrs. Linton’s best characters have a singular vitality of their own, and in ‘ The One Too Many’ Effie Chegwin stands out as a heroine who is real flesh ang 


blood 


eecret.’"—Woman. ‘A delightful book, full of humour and interest.”—Standard. 


By D. Christie Murray.—_IN DIREST PERIL. 3 vols. 
*** In Direst Peril’ displays the attractions of a plausible plot, stirring action, and strong human interest......A powerful and brightly written story, rife with 

thrilling incident, and cleverly worked up to a dramatic dénofisment which has the indisputable merit of thorough originality. From its first page to its last, ‘Tp 

Direst Peril’ is an eminently entertaining and fascinating book.”—Daily Telegraph. " 


By Mrs. Campbell Praed.—CHRISTINA CHARD. 3 vols. 


The novel is a living and exceedingly powerful and moving piece of work, and it is written with that telling force of style of which the authoraess bas the 


“‘ Whether the tale be of London Society or of the Australian bush, Mrs. Campbell Praed is always a pleasant and accomplished story-teller......Mrs, Praed ma 
be congratulated on having produced a brisk and readable novel.” —Glasgow Herald. y 





LL 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
*MY TWO WIVES. 
By WALTER BESANT. 
*The IVORY GATE. 
By B. M. CROKER. 
*A FAMILY LIKENESS. 





By W. H. MALLOOK. 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By GILBERT GAUL. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND 
in a COPPER CYLINDER. 


By HEADON HILL. 
*ZAMBRA the DETECTIVE. 


Those marked * may also be had in cloth, at 2s. 6d. 





By WILLIAM JAMESON, 
*MY DEAD SELF. 
By HENRY MURRAY. 
*A SONG of SIXPENCE. 
By AMELIE RIVES, 
BARBARA DERING. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
The CONSTABLE of ST. NICHOLAS. 


With a Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 

‘Mr, Arnold has been happily inspired in his new 
book. The story is extremely well told, equally 
dramatic in its construction and its mise en scéne 
It is a book which one can read at a sitting, and in 
which the interest is strongly maintained from the 
first page to the last.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
The SCALLYWAG. With 26 Illustra- 


tions by Jacomb Hood. 

* Clear character-sketching, bright dialogue, and a 
hundred clever hits at topics of the day, will make 
the time spent in its perusal pass pleasantly enough.” 
—Speaker. 


By JUSTIN McOARTHY. 
RED DIAMONDS. 


“To point of plot and closeness of construction by 

far the most remarkable of Mr. McCarthy’s works of 

What surprises is, a bold and original con- 

ception, and the working out of plot and character 

to a highly dramatic issue, after a fashion which no 

deliberately sensational novelist has surpassed.”— 
World. 





By BRET HARTE. 
A PROTEGEE of JACK HAMLIN’S, 


&c. With 26 Illustrations, 

“Mr. Bret Harte’s latest collection of stories is 
redolent of the shrewd humour and unaffected 
pathos, the artistic alternation and judicious con- 
trast which imparted such a fascinating interest to 
the very earliest works of this inimitable raconteur. 

In the story which gives his new volume its title, 
Mr. Harte is at his best, and what can be better ? 
Of the other stories, one and all delightful reading, 
perhaps the most subtly charming is the fanciful 
idyl, ‘The Mystery of the Hacienda,’ which closes 
the series,”’"—Daily Telegraph. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
A DOG and HIS SHADOW. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 


AFAIRCOLONIST. With a Frontis- 
piece by Stanley L. Wood. 

“A Fair Colonist’ is really a very good story of 
the adventurous kind—well written, full of incident 
and variety. Moreover, the South African novelist 
seems somehow to succeed in giving us a local colour 
which is pleasantly removed from the ‘‘ word- 
— of the ordinary novelist.”—Westminster 

‘azette, 





By BERTRAM MITFORD, 
The GUN-RUNNER: a Romance of 


Zaluland, With a Frontispiece by Stanley L, 
Wood. : 


The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY: 


a Tale of the Zalu Border. With a Frontispiece 
by Stinley L. Wood, 


The KING’S ASSEGAI: a Matabili 
Story. With 6 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood, 
“**The King’s Assegai ’ is an admirable example of 
the tale in which the courage, cruelty, and sapersti. 
tions of a savage race replace the tamer features of 
the ordinary novel. No lover of stories of this order 
should leave‘ The King's Assegai’ unread.”—Speaker, 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 


The QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. With 
a Frontispiece by J. 8. Crompton, 

“ An unmistakable success. Regarded simply asa 
story, we have not for a long while read anything 
more intensely dramatic. It would compel notice 
for the mere manner of its telling. Not often has 
an author, who has boldly departed from the tradi- 
tional lines of the writer of fiction, so completely 
vindicated his method. There is high quality in this 
book, with its vivid glimpses of life and its clever 
characterisation Altogether, a notable book ; and 
if its popularity be at all commensurate with its 
merits, then it will have a great vogne,.””—Sun, 





TWO OFFENDERS. 


cloth extra, 6s. 


By Ouida, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 


Large 8vo, 


“ The two little tragedies which compose this volume would not have been unworthy of Guy de Maupassant, to whom it is dedicated. They are striking in con- 
‘ception, and simple in execution and accessories. It must be acknowledged that Ouida has never written more artistic stories than these.’’—Times. 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly; or 14s. per year, post-free, 


In addition to Stories and Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘‘ Table Talk,” by SYLVANUS URBAN, appears monthly. 


The Contents of the APRIL NUMBER 
¥.R A.S.—Old Westminster. 


are:—Penvethorne on Parnassus. 
By Mary Sinclair.—Brotherly Banking. 
Otfice. By J. A. J. Honsden.—The Siege of Metz. By Charles Edwardes, M.A.—An Unknown Oasis. 


By E. M. Lyncb.—A Greek Feast, 


By Frank Banfield, M.A.—Jup'ter and its System. By J. Ellard Gore, 
By Neil Wynn Williams.—The History of the Post 
By Rev. Wray W. Hant.—William Blake. By Sylvanus Urhar, 





HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES. 


Showing their 


Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited by JOHN LANE. Published Annually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.6d. The New Edition is 


now ready. 





POST-PRANDIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Grant Allen, Author of “The Evolutionist at 


Large,” &c. Crown 8vo, Irish linen, 3s. 6d. 


“*A very charming volume ....They are the brightest things of the kind we have seen for a long time.”—Speaker, 





ASTROPHEL, and other Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra. 7s. 


[Shortly. 





GASPARD DE COLIGNY. By Walter Besant. With a Portrait. 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“The art of the novelist combined with the skill of the historian 


Morning Leader. 


A New Edition, 


é It is delightful..,...Readers who were fascinated with Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘ A Gentleman 
of France’ will find ‘Gaspard de Coligny’ of special interest to them, inasmuch as the two books deal with the same stirring times from a diverse point of view.”— 





SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, Lord Mayor of London. By Walter Besant and 
JAMES RICE. With Frontispiece. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THIERS’ HISTORY of the CONSULATE and the EMPIRE of FRANCE under 


NAPOLEON. Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING, A New Edition, with 36 Steel-Plate Illustrations, Complete in 12 Montbly 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s.each. The FIRST EIGHT VOLUMHS are now ready. : 
“In the publication of ‘ Thiers’ History of the Consulate,’ Messrs. Chatto and Windus have embarked upon ore of the most attractive and important literary 
undertakings of the year. My Baronet has a cherished recollection of boyhood, when the work—-then frcsh from the hand of the author—reposed on a certain 
library shelf, in twenty solid volumes—a romance enchanting beyond all contemporary fiction.””—Punch. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Loxpom: Printed by Wrmaw and Sons (Limited) at 74, 75, & 76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonw James Baxer, of No.1 Wellington Street, ir the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Oounty of Middl-sex, at the “‘ SpcTaToR ”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 3ist, 1894 
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